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SCREEN WRITING IN 1938 


By Frances Marion 
Highest paid screen writer in the world 


WAKE UP AND CONFESS 


| By Mary Frances Morgan 
it By E. L. Schwartz 


WRITING BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES 


By Moran Tudury 


THE PULP LOVE STORY 


By Beatrice Jones 


THIS IS WHY THEY FAIL 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 


ALSO THE EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
HUNDREDS OF RELIABLE WRITER'S MARKETS 
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bhe Annual Message 


from the former Fiction Editor of COLLIER’S, former Managing Editor of 
THE NATION’S BUSINESS, author of NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE and 
WRITING AS A CAREER (Harcourt, Brace, Spring, 1938), author of short 








stories and articles in SATEVEPOST, COLLIER’S, SCRIBNER’S, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, etc 


DURING 1937 
2000 new 













ten by writers under my instruction were placed 
magazines: LIBERTY, COSM POL ITAN, RE "ADE =R’S 
EST, SCRIBNER’S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, COUNTRY 
sENTLEMAN, THE NATION'S BUSINESS, ECONOMIC FORUM 
ST. NICHOLAS, NEW MASSES COLLEGE HUMOR, etc. Two 


xboration sold tc 
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placed articles 
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WHAT SHALL I OFFER IN 1938? 
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bhomas H. Uzzell 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
























































(including PLOTKEY MAG- 
NIFIED, SLANTING AND 
SELLING and BUILDING 
THE STORY), to be the most 
efficient, most comprehensive 
and invaluable plotting and 
writing aid they have ever 
found. The evidence of PLOT- 
KEY’S greatness is to be found 
in the record of PLOTKEY 
sales. 


“I find PLOTKEY not only helpful but 
stimulating. I have sold several radio scripts 
based on plots suggested by PLOTKEY. Best 
of all it makes one do his own work; it encour- 
ages creativeness thereby causing the student 
to grow rather than use it as a crutch.” J. K. 
James, 813 Citizens State Bank Bldg., Houston, 
Texas. 
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An informative new FREE circular—STORIES 
THAT SELL—which tells exactly how PLOT- 
KEY operates to produce them, will be sent you 
without obligation upon request. You will also 
be given complete details on the Special Mar- 
ket and Sales Service available to PLOTKEY 
owners, and how every purchaser of Plotkey is 
now entitled to a Sixty-Day Question-and-An- 
swer Instruction Service—A FREE ADDED 
PLOTKEY SERVICE. 

2:00 = ig. No. gy 
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i Hundreds of Sgr 68g - THIS CHRISTMAS DREAM y 
new and greater PLOTKEY MIGHT WELL COME TRU! 





To every writer, beginner or professional, who orders PLOTKEY, cash 
or terms, or answers this ad in any other way, requesting the FREE circular, 
STORIES THAT SELL, or other information, by use of even a postal card, 
will be given a CHRISTMAS GIFT of ONE DOLLAR valuation—if the 
request for information or order is postmarked before CHRISTMAS DAY. 























I have 


“Am I delighted with PLOTKKEY! 
just made my first fiction sale—a story that sold for 
$50.00 to ‘Yen Story Love. The editor, who was so 
kindly helpful, has asked me to submit more stories. 
Without PLOTKEY and the aid in SLANTING 
AND SELLING, I would never have plotted nor 


written the story, nor made the sale. Congratula- 
tions a million, and long live PLOTKEY.” Lois E. 
Lane, Temple City, California. 








JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS, Box D, Eagle Rock, Calif. 
(_) I herewith enclose $10.00 in full payment for one 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY set, with full instructions 
for use, including PLOTKEY MAGNIFIED, SLANTING 
AND SELLING, and BUILDING THE ST 
you are to send me prepaid. ( I enclose $3.60 upon 
the above offer and will pay the balance of $7.00 at the 
rate of $1.00 a week starting one week after receipt 
PLOTKEY. 


UN Godcwestvaasahuraasteenaaaeeeen ere vy) 


(It is understood that I have the privilege of returnin 
PLOTKEY within FIVE DAYS for FULL REFUND 
my money if I am not satisfied.) pee s 

j am a professional writer ( ); beginning writer ( ) 


Ohio Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell you that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling 
cal of N, I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reverting. I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. I. A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I. A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough, sin- 


cere an expert. criticism. —<, \° 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, Fond 
iu Lac, Wis. 


“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
menueases: HERE’S THE ANSWER eauseseess 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 


old writers. 
Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. y : 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardi.er, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, 50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you 
to read this author and that author or to - ; his style. 
We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You week te your own home, on your own time. 

week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 

approach. You can see where you are going. 

“Veen a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive crticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you aholeer you possess the fundamental qualities 
n to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. ou’ll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, December. 


Address ...... EAU aids coal gal naala ate die ciulatais ss pase ouleeige 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 7L567 

















The Forum 


Is your Forum interested in Brickbats as well 
as Bouquets? If so, here you are: 

Would it be too, too hypercritical for the 
captious (but entirely devoted) reader to suggest 
that your pages might be lifted to still greater 
heights of inspirational discourse, by the simple 
expedient of adding a good proof-reader to your 
staff ? 

I have long felt secretly self-reproachful that 
I, too, could not, like the editors, remain above 
such carping fastidiousness, as troubles me when 
I read a page of your nonchalant type. But the 
present issue is the prize—and I throw up my 
hands in despair of the effort ! 

I shall quote from a single article—Mr. Baker’s 
“Before and After’—which proved most diverting 
in ways not intended by Mr. Baker. 

“verisimulitude”—(need I point out the ubi- 
quitous u?) “which conceivable might be written” 
—Conceivably, yes? 

“They don’t pay much, but it is a good startling 
birth that has harbored hundreds of Dicgest sub- 
scribers.” , 

Do we get the proof reader? 

Anyway, I do read the Dicest and like it. My 
first novel, “Candleflame” which appeared in Pic- 
torial Review last year, will come out in book form 
in February with the Penn Publishing Company 
imprint. 

RutH Tracy MILvarp, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Do editors read our stories? 

To the beginning author his first story is his 
masterpiece. 

Then comes the rejection. If the story was 
returned too soon, it wasn’t read. If it was kept 
too long resentment runs rampant within the 
author. He is certain of only one thing: that be- 
cause the editor himself did not inclose a letter 
with the rejected script it was not read. 

I have sold a few stories, some of which will 
soon appear or are now appearing, and I am 
in prison. 

My address, in itself, usually is sufficient reason 
for an editor to reject the submitted script. A 
number of them do, and for obvious reasons. 

On the other hand, there are those editors to 
whom a story is the primary factor, regardless of 
where it came from. I can bring to mind a 
dozen men, all prisoners, whose stories appear 
with surprising regularity. Which, of course, brings 
us back to the question of whether or not the 
editors read the beginner’s stories. 

The answer is simple. If the editors do not 
read your stories, how do the stories of th-se men 
appear in print, and in some of our leading 
magazines? 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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10 EAST 43rd STREET, 





IS YOUR WEAKNESS HERE? 


iv the SHORT-SHORT STORY are you still considering the trick ending of primary 
importance? Or do you know that today the editors prefer an ending in which the 
emphasis is upon character rather than mechanical ingenuity? 


in the SMOOTH PAPER STORY are you fully conscious that the good character 
work demanded by editors is best revealed through conflict, through the manner in 
which the chief character attacks the problem which stands between him and his great 
desire? And that it is through this conflict that you secure suspense and reader interest? 


in the LOVE PULP STORY are you still writing the old Cinderella dream-come-true 
theme instead of the modern, semi-realistic story which the editors prefer? 


IN the DETECTIVE STORY are you aware that your story will have a better chance 
to sell if your hero is emotionally involved in the case and if the story has a strong 
element of urgency? 


in the WESTERN and ADVENTURE STORY are you making the mistake of writing 
the story around an Escape Plot? Or are you failing to give your lead characters that 
element of the heroic which the editors are seeking? 


IN the CONFESSION STORY do you know that most editors have changed their 
preferred pattern from Sin-Suffer-Repent, to Sin-Sin-Suffer-Repent-Happiness? 


SHOW ME A SCRIPT 


FREQUENTLY a promising beginner, just on the verge of sales, is doing just one thing 
wrong! An Editor hasn’t the time to tell you why your story is “not quite,” or “almost”. 
But J can tell you! I know what the editors want. I see them every day, lunch with 
them, sell them more than 500,000 words of copy a month for beginning and profes- 
sional writers. 


READING one of your stories will enable me to point out your weaknesses ; show you how 
to correct them. I'll mark up your script (unless you instruct me not to) to show you 
how to improve your writing, your timing, your dialogue, your character work. And if 
you tell me something about your background, I’ll point out your most likely markets 
and inform you of their editorial requirements. 


IF THE manuscript is salable as it reaches me, I'll sell the story or book or article for 
you and refund the criticism fee. If it isn’t salable but has possibilities, I'll show you 
in detail how to rewrite for a definite market. 


My fees for a comprehensive criticism are: $3.00 for scripts up to 2000 
words; $5.00 for 2000 to 5000 words; $1.00 per thousand thereafter to 
10,000. (Special fees on novels and novelettes.) 

My popular booklet sHoRT STORY FUNDAMENTALS comes FREE to you 
with your first criticism, or upon receipt of a 3c stamp. It will help 
you to sales! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated, 
and All-Fiction Magazines. 
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NEW YORK CITY 








WRrITER’s DIGEST 





SELL WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Use this stimulating book as a powerful 
aid to your WRITING SUCCESS. 


THE STORY’S THE THING 


by AGNES PARSONS 


(Collaborator on Action-Adventure and 
Detective-Mystery Plot Genie Indexes) 


POSTPAID $3.50 


New Reduced Prices of 
Reader-Audience Interest my. See 
| ee ere . $0.25 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 
PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
634 Warner Bros. Theatre Bldg. 
411 W. 7th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 





Progress Publishers, 
411 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


I enclose ten cents for one copy of 
WRITER’S REMINDERS 














IF THE EDITOR ENJOYS READING 
YOUR MS., HE'LL BUY IT! 


Announcing. 


HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


By P. C. Jones 
How to “‘gag up” every type of fiction— 
gags in articles—bases for novel twists— 
gags in screen and radio scripts—making 
your MS. entertaining — classification— 
analysis — construction — polishing — adapta- 
tion—how to sell gags—etc., etc. 


50c per copy, postpaid {no stamps) 


THE WRITER'S LIBRARY 


7356 Beverly Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 








When one looks for entertainment and finds it, 
the source is not questioned. 

Because one receives a rejection slip does not 
mean that the story rejected has not been read 
and that the story is entirely without merit. If 
you think that your individual script should have 
special attention, think of the hundreds who, like 
you, think the same thing. Consider the plight 
of the editor who would undertake to give detailed 
explanations and reasons for the rejection. 

When a budding author shows promise, through 
development, he or she may rest assured that every 
aid possible will be extended, regardless of who or 
what the author might be. Even prison walls do 
not keep out the extended hand of the editor who 
sees possibilities for the development of a writer. 

If there are any doubts, then, about editors 
not reading your stories, try to remember that if 
an editor reads the stories of the men in prison, 
does it not stand to reason that he reads yours? 
Most certainly, yours of the free world would 
have the preference. 

Were it not for two things—a bunch of swell 
editors, and the Writer’s Dicest—it would be 
tough, no foolin’. 

Rosert E. LarkIn, 
Box 316—16079, 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 





Sir: 

This is not a success story. Far from it! It’s 
only a voice from the wilderness trying to furnish 
an answer to that eternal question: What’s it 
getting me? And whether it’s the husband, the 
kid brother, Uncle George, Grandpa, or your 
room-mate who keeps throwing that question at 
you, you must feel that there’s a good reason for 
writing, or you wouldn’t keep on doing it. And 
why do we keep on? 

When I first started out in this crazy business, 
I thought I was a sure-fire winner. I planned a 
thousand success, built any number of dream 
castles, and even wondered how I’d like living in 
Hollywood. 

Since then, my viewpoint has undergone a slight 
but definite alteration. 








results! Try us. 

IF YOU GET 

HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 





SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, ' seri- 
als — we seli them 
er tell you why! 








Sell Your Stories and Books! 


DON'T BE A GLUTTON FOR REJECTION SLIPS! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s et to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


Get highly recommended editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or 
write for detailed circular. If you want to sell, we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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What’s changed it? In a nut-shell: simply a 
little real, honest-to-Christmas experience with 
the cold-blooded business of writing. Nothing 
more than that. 

Back in college I thought when I crashed 
through with a prize-winning short story, that 
success was less than half-way around the corner. 
My friends (damn their sympathetic souls!) 
thought so, too. 

Just when the bug first sampled my innocent 
flesh, I don’t exactly recall. The first evidence 
of its insidious presence in my blood came when 
a neighborhood newspaper sent me a check for 
an Easter story as a kid. I’d won Eighth Prize 
in their contest! The check was for fifty cents. 
That check graduated me from the class of two- 
bit writers. Ever since then, I’ve been a four- 
bit writer! 

When I made my escape from college, I got 
hold of this typewriter (I sold my last one to pay 
for my diploma!) and began to pound it hell-bent 
for New Years’. No kiddin’, words popped out of 
this machine like bubbles from warm beer. 

In three weeks’ time, I wrote (and re-wrote) 
more than twenty-three thousand words in my 
spare time. All that remained was to get them in 
the editors’ hands, sit back, and wait for the checks 
to arrive. 

But I’m still waiting. 

Well, after the first few dozen printed rejec- 
tion slips rolled in, I began-to have faint doubts 
about my own particular brand of genius. 

So I began to read up on this business. Honest, 
I went through books like a hungry cockroach. I 
read every book I could lay hands on searching 
for the Secret to Success. I didn’t find it. But I 
did get something out of that reading. 

I began to realize for the first time that writ- 
ing is a business. (They forgot to mention that 
in college.) I began to see that it’s just as par- 
ticularized, and almost as objective as laying 
bricks. And I saw that it takes just as much 
study as medicine, or law, or chemistry. 

I went to work on one single story and made 
an effort to do with it everything that the ex- 
perts advised. Then I mailed it off to one of 
the top-liners and held my breath. I almost 
choked to death before it came back. 

There was still no check. However, I did get 
a real letter this time. “. . . neatly handled,” it 
said, “. . . like to see more of your work . . .” 
But no check. 

By this time, you’re beginning to wonder just 
what the hell this is all about, aren’t you? Oh, 
you're just being polite! 

Every time I sit down to the typewriter, my 
room-mate (who is still young enough to be a 
confirmed cynic) says in no uncertain terms, 
“Buck, you dope, whatcha doing now? Writ- 
ing another story?” 

Meekly and very reluctantly, I confess my sin 
to him. 

“Well,” says he, “you’re wasting your time. 
Of course, if you want to be a dumb fool, go 
ahead. © But you'll never get anywhere with that 





20 SALES 
FIVE DAYS 


That was our record for the first week in 
November, at the end of which this copy 
went to press. Novelettes, short stories, 
essays and articles made up the list. Top- 
line quality markets, pulp magazines and 
newspaper syndicates were the buyers. 

Some of the items were firsts; some were 
from established writers; some were in mar- 
ketable condition when they reached us; 
others were resubmissions that had been 
revised according to our suggestions. 


We do not cite this record as an outstanding exam- 
ple. We cite it in order to indicate the range of 
work we do, the classes of writers for whom we sell, 
the types of markets to which we sell — to show 
that the writer who has never sold a story receives 
the same careful attention that the twelve-to-twenty- 
thousand-a-year client receives, that the five-dollar 
short gets the same marketing service that is given 
to the five-hundred-dollar story. 


Expert criticism for the book, story, article or poem 
that is not ready to market, thorough marketing 
efforts for the book, story, article or poem that is 
ready to market—cnough, we thought, to satisfy every- 
body. But clients, who know the quality of the 
service we give in the literary field, tell us that this 
is not sufficient, that we should do more. Therefore, 
in response to their demands, we announce the 
addition of a 


Drama and Radio Department 


This department will be under the direction of a 
well-known playwright and radio-script writer. The 
services will be the same as in our literary division: 
detailed criticisms, accompanied by constructive sug- 
gestions for revision, will be given upon material that 
is not in commercial condition, intensive marketing 
efforts will be given to materiel that is marketable. 

INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Expert market 
knowledge; constructive criticisms given by a 
staff of former editors of national publications; 
reports in less than fifteen days; resubmissions 
free; fees refunded in case of sales; editorial 
rewriting upon worthwhile material on a per- 
centage basis. 

Rates: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words, 50 cents 
per thousand thereafter. Novelettes and books: 20-30,000 
words, $10.00; 30-40,000 words, $15.00; 40-60,000 words, 
$20.00; over 60,000 words, $25.00. Plays, $10.00. Radio 
scripts, $1.00, 15-minute program. Poems, 50 cents each. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Two Books Every Writer Needs 


MANUSCRIPT 
AND PROOF 
By John Benbow 


“A most excellent and useful book of in- 
formation . . . in the preparation of man- 
uscripts for the press and the handling 
of proofs. It — to be kept perma- 
nently —_ of every writer’s hand.” 
— imes. 





AN ABC 
OF ENGLISH 
USAGE 


By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins 
Preface by Henry Seidel Canby. 


Presents in dictionary form the main 
elements in the English language, both 
spoken and written. Adapted to Amer- 
ican usage, it covers spelling, punctua- 
tion, pronunciation and idiom. $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels — the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If I can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





stuff. You spend hours and hours on it and you'll 
never sell five cents worth of it! What’s it get- 
ting you, anyhow?” 

Well, it’s true. I do spend hours and hours 
on it. And I haven’t sold a word of it either. 
Not yet. But still it is getting me something. 
Something big, too. 

In the first place, there’s an uncanny pleasure 
in writing. I like to tell stories on paper. I like 
to create people and watch them do things. I 
like to see them coming up over the roller of this 
typewriter. There’s a thrill for me in creating 
something—a thrill that can’t be matched for me 
in anything else. That’s one thing that it’s get- 
ting me—the pure joy of making something that 
walks and talks and lives because I made it that 
way. 

I get a kick, too, out of writing something that 
might be entertaining. Just as some people like to 
talk, I like to write. You don’t ask people who 
talk to you what it’s getting them, do you? 

It’s fun for me to work at the problem of 
producing that certain combination of words 
that means a sale. I don’t care about a kindly 
slap on the back any more. I’ve got beyond that 
stage, thank Heaven. All I want now is a check. 
Of course, I may never get one. Probably not. 
I certainly haven’t seen any so far. But still 
there’s a big thrill in just trying. Is that hard 
to understand? 

I have listened until it sickens me to the re- 
frain: “You’re wasting your time. You'll never 
sell anything. What’s it getting you?” There 
must be others that hear it too, and get just as sick 
of it. But even so, there is an answer to it. We 
get plenty out of it! 

If I never sell one line I can still say, “Well, 
it’s a lot of fun trying. Where else could I 
have so much fun for so little cost?” 

Recently, I took that last story out of the moth- 
balls and sent it to a professional critic. I asked 
for a verdict on the story and for one on myself. 
If it’s “no” I may decide to collect old pianos. 

But I suppose if I do, people will still stand 
around and say, “What’s it getting you?” Well, 
at least I’ll be able to show them my collection 
of pianos. All I’ve got now is a pile of neatly 
typed pages on top of my desk. But I’m having 
a helluva big time piling them up, and don’t 
you forget that! 

Are you with me? 

James H. Buck, 
(Who is no Betty Wallace, YET! !) 
5506 N. Winthrop Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Sir: 

It may interest you to know that the November 
27th issue of Collier’s, out November 20th, carries 
my story under the title “The Land of the Free.” 
I hope you like it. Best wishes to the Dicegsr. 

Sincerely, 
Betty Wat.ace, Richmond, Va. 
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Sir: 

Please announce the temporary suspension of 
Special Detective magazine. Authors are requested 
not to submit manuscripts until announcement is 
made that publication has been resumed. At that 
time a new policy will probably be adopted which 
will be announced through your magazine. 

WiuiaM Kostka, Managing Editor. 





Sir: 

Due to a protracted illness of the writer, our 
magazine, Personal Adventure Stories, featuring 
“True Stories of Life in the Raw,” has been 
slow in passing on manuscripts. 

I am now back at my desk and in the market 
for true, first person, stories of unusual and dan- 
gerous adventure, preferably, but not necessarily, 
accompanied by pictures of the author and of the 
scenes described. Literary style, while desirable, 
is not essential. 

Preferred length is from 1500 to 3000 words. 
Payment is one cent to a cent-and-a-half and 
checks should reach authors within thirty days 
of acceptance. 

Attention is also called to Personal Adven- 
turers’ Club, Close Shaves, and Hunch Huggers’ 
Departments which use stories of about 500 words 
without pictures. 

The price of Personal Adventure Stories went 
to 15 cents per copy with the December issue. 

J. A. Roseriexp, Editor, 
Resolute Publications, Inc., 
404 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Sir: 

The following Street & Smith Publications dis- 
continued: 

Complete Stories, Cowboy Stories, Feds, Whis- 
perer, Skipper, Top Notch, Pocket Love, Pocket 
Detective, Pocket Western. 

F. E. Blackwell is editor-in-chief of all Street & 
Smith publications. F. Orlin Tremaine is assist- 
ant editor. 

John Nanovic is editor of Shadow Magazine, 
Crime Busters, Doc Savage. Ronald Oliphant is 
editor of Wild West Weekly, Sport Story Maga- 
zine. Marion L. Millhauser is editor of Romantic 
Range. John W. Campbell, Jr., is the editor of 
Astounding Stories. C. B. Colby is editor of Air 
Trails. Norbert Lusk is the editor of Picture 
Play. Dorothy Hubbard, former editor of Western 
Story Magazine is succeeded by John Burr. A new 
editor is to be selected for Detective Story Maga- 
zine and Clues Detective. 

Artemas Holmes is the President of Street & 
Smith. Three new executives have been added. 
John M. Peterson is Vice-President and General 
Manager. A. E. Church is Controller. F. S. 
Forsberg, Research Director; Ormond V. Gould, 
Vice-President and Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
H. W. Ralston continues as Vice-President in 
charge of Distribution and Sale. Mr. Peterson 
for the past fifteen years has been associated with 





THAT MAGIC 
TOUCH 


“Three sales in a row!” says Edna Stransky 
of Milwaukee. “And all due to your magic 
touch. I knew my ideas were good, but I 
couldn’t seem to put them in salable shape. 
You pointed out the weak spots at once and 
showed me how to package my literary 
goods so that the editor would pay real 
money for them. That is service what is 
service !” . 


YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE THIS HELP! 


For nearly a score of years I have been 
writing and selling to magazines, newspapers, 
and syndicates. 








have held the 
highest of editorial 
posts. And now I 
am helping others 
— showing begin- 
ning writers how 
to avoid the pit- 
falls that result in 
frustration and de- 
spair—how to take 
the short cuts that 
lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 


your stories, books, plays. 
for their sales possibilities. 





CHEK-Chart Method 
All. stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are pon | by 
ths exclusive, copyrighted 
EK-Chart_ method 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separ- 
ately an poe set forth on the 
Chart to show you 
ata glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
our story. Nothing is ed. 
ected, nothin BLES et 
A detailed S 
TARY REP ORT ro 
you 2 oo to changes 
and improvements. 
Clear, Competent, PER- 
SONAL help! 








I will read them 
If they can be 


sold I'll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 


and honestly what is wrong. 


I'll show you 


clearly and completely what you must do to 


make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. 


I claim only 


experience and the ability to judge your story 
agg and to criticize it constructively. 
y fees are low; 50c per thousand words 


s °30, 000, $15 flat 
above that. All work 
is read personally 
by the Managing 
Editor, and reports 
aremade promptly. 
This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
Acopy of myvalu- 
able booklet, ““How 
to Sell What You 
Write,” will be 
mailed upon re- 
quest. It’s Free. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Novels, historical works 
adventure stories, travel 
books, pr. relig- 
ious, philosophical 
writings, juveniles, poetry, 
etc. are needed for imme- 
diate publication. Many 
special markets. All manu- 
scripts placed on royalty 
basis, or sold outright. 
Author pays nothing to- 
ward publication. Special 
reading fee on all book- 
lengths, only fifteen dol- 
lars! Let mesee that book 
today! It may make you 
a fortune tomorrow! 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA, 
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8 WRITER’s DicEst 


“THE BEST D— 
BOOK ON WRITING 
| EVER READ" 


Say—The Editor of ESQUIRE 
The Editor of WRITER'S DIGEST 


Superlatives for that superlative book on 
writing by Jack Woodford, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Now in a completely revised and enlarged 7th 
Edition, with four new chapters added, this ver- 
sion was written in answer to thousands of requests 
by former readers, covering what they wanted and 
needed. Written by the author of 2,000 stories 
and 35 books, who presents here all the formulas 
which helped him make those amazing sales, 
TRIAL AND ERROR, in former editions, was 
directly responsible for the making of hundreds 
of professional writers. Other writers at this 
moment are profiting by Woodford’s lifetime of 
information and experience. Can you afford not 
to know 


@ The easiest way to break into the writing game? 

@ The truth about writing for the movies? 

@ What sort of people editors and publishers really are? 

@ How to make a good impression upon them? 

@ The taboos confronting you? 

@ How to use best your knowledge of people and places 
in writing? 

@ How the beginner can best finance himself? 

@ What are the best story plots? 

@ How can the same story be slanted for the pulps and 
slicks? 

@ What is the simplest method of writing a novel? 

@ How to sell feature articles? 

ea 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE WRITING BUSINESS? 


TRIAL AND ERROR has been praised to the 
skies by reviews all the way from ESQUIRE (see 
Burton Rascoe in the January issue) to the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, which says: ‘More 
immediate, practical help in getting started in 
the great game of writing to sell, than in all the 
other books on writing put together.” 

The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3. We 
are so certain of what it can do for you that we 
shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our 


risk. Use coupon below. 

(If you have a previous version we shall make an allowance 
on your old book, depending on its condition. Five-day 
refund does not apply on adjustments.) 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, 

P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. D 


RS ee ee 


a Se ee apes Pada eee 
0 Enclosed find check. C0 Send C. O. D. 


the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. Mr. Church was 
formerly associated with the Controllers Depart- 
ment of The Reynolds Metals Company. Mr. 
Forsberg was formerly associated with Reuben H. 
Donnelley Company. 
F. E. BiackweE Lu, Editor-in-Chief, 
79 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Sir: 

Illustrated Animal News is a weekly newspaper 
of animal activities, featuring dog shows, going to 
press next week with first issue. Carrying news of 
all types of animal hobbies. 

We will be in the market for short stories— 
fiction and non-fiction—about dogs, cats, horses 
(not race track), tropical fish, zoo or wild animal 
life, from 750 to 1000 words. Rates small on 
acceptance. 

Will appreciate a notice in your market listings. 

JEANNE Mower, Associate Editor, 
Suite Six and Seven, 
6406 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 





Sir: 

Several months ago you were kind enough to 
announce the launching of the new Desert Maga- 
zine. 

Many fiction manuscripts have been submitted, 
but about 99 per cent of them either were not 
essentially desert stories, or the contributors had 
failed to heed my caution against two-gun west- 
erns of the pulp type. 

We are trying to present a modern desert west 
in which folks speak good English, read books 
and are civilized—but not too civilized. Until we 
can obtain the type of fiction we want we will fill 
our space with feature copy as we have done in 
the first issue. We are, however, in the market 
for short shorts of not over 1000 or 1200 words— 
genuine desert stories. 

We are also in the market for many kinds of 
desert feature material—hobbies, unique desert 
homes and gardens, travelogs, personality sketches, 
historical incidents and archeology. The limit is 
1500 words and they MUST have a personal 
slant. 

RANDALL HENDERSON, Editor, 
El Centro, Calif. 





Sir: 

Look, Register and Tribune Bldg., Des Moines, 
Ia., is a better market than formerly for the 
amateur photographer. A contributor’s page has 
been started and the advent of advertising in the 
magazine gives it a chance to use more odd single 
pictures than in the earlier issues). A minimum 
of $5.00 per print is paid with most pictures 
being purchased or rejected on the day of re- 
ceipt. Residents of New York City, Washington 
and Hollywood can save postage by submitting 
picture’s to Look’s editorial branch offices in 
those cities. 

Loox, Des Moines. Ja. 
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Sir: 

Cross out the Showcase Theater, as a little 
theater market since it failed to renew its lease, 
and this month went out of business. 

Add the following: 

El Capitan College of the Theatre, 6840 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Hollywood. The managing di- 
rector is Henry Duffy, famed coast producer. His 
partners are Dale Winter and Mary Pickford. 
This outfit opened in October, and owns three 
little theatres in one immense building. Do not 
send Duffy your play cold. Query him first, out- 
lining idea. 

Crow Stock Company, 5653¥%2 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. Director is Costea Mooth. It 
is important to query here before submitting. 

Masque Little Theatre, 5873 Franklin Avenue, 
Hollywood. A very active showhouse now play- 
ing a drama of the South Seas, ‘Drums of Fury.” 
Are badly in need of new material. 


Irvine WALLACE, Hollywood. 





Sir: 

Some months back there appeared in the Forum 
Column a letter from a person stating that he 
was disgusted with the writing business because 
he had made no sale. He began operating a cafe, 
and, in order to show his contempt for the edi- 
torial tribe, offered a free meal for each rejection 
slip presented him. 

Instead of stopping his writing with the acqui- 
sition of a restaurant, he should have regarded 
this as a step in the right direction. There is, 
without a doubt to my mind, a connection be- 
tween good food and creative writing. 

Let me tell my experience. For years my scripts 
were returned and returned again. In February 
of last year I found myself in the restaurant busi- 
ness. Not much of a restaurant and not much 
of a business, but enough to pay me a living. 

Last year an article of mine was published in 
a church magazine and I won two prizes. This 
year I repeated with an article in the same church 
publication and won two more prizes; in addi- 
tion, four poems and a skit were published, and 
I made the editorial page of the state’s leading 
daily so many times that it grew to bore me. 


The cafe I operate is merely a small lunch 
room with a limited bill of fare. Were it much 
larger, or were it the steward’s department in a 
fair sized hotel, undoubtedly my literary and 
journalistic possibilities would be larger. 


The “poet starving in a garret” should be men- 
tioned. Poets do not starve in garrets. Poets 
do not starve at all. A starving person is not 
a poet. If a literarily inclined person feels a 
hungry season coming on, let him get a job where 
there is food, as bellhop, waiter, dishwasher. Then 
at night, when from his labors he returns to his 
more or less squalid garret, let him write from 
his experiences, a story about the red-headed wait- 
ress who broke a platter over the fry-cook’s head, 
or about the girl caught by the night watchman 


DecemMBerR, 1937 
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enrer.. BEGINNER 
exit... PROFESSIONAL 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 





You're a professional when 
editors write ordering more 
material from you. That's what 
has icaaaned with a great 
many students of SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING, which, in 
the past three years, has be- 
come ney ony as or 
course of stu ased on Jac 
Woodford's louis nt. OOO 
student has already had five books published. 
ae had the benefit of working with Wood- 
ord personally.) Others too numerous to 
mention here started selling as students in 
the course, and are selling better than ever 
today. 








Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater a so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
onger successful in helping its students spent in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have (] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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“aeestic | WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
tae tie countries ? Volume 18 DECEMBER, 1937 No. 1 

Canada, $2.50 ' a pom _ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
fe) a change of address Contents 
ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
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RINE ck 


OF BOOKS: 


q We are established General Book 


I can’t do the impossible—but I try. Take Publishers. We offer you friendly 
this case: a writer had a fact book to sell—he editors and MS readers; able artists; 
offered it to a publisher and it was rejected. I punctual printers; agents in London 
offered this same publisher a one page outline for Great Britain and the Continent ; 
of a book on similar lines—result—an order to distribution at home and abroad. 
write the book—the book sold—and from all q 


MIRACLES? AY THOR S 


Sorry, but I can’t make claims of being a 
miracle man. I can, however, show you a few 
tricks—tricks that may help turn that dud into 
a salable yarn. 


If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion) — you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 


indications, it will become a best seller. 

Why not let me show you a few tricks with 
that script? Professional writers come to me 
for help—at my own terms. This should be 
proof enough of what I claim. Your name 
will not be used for ballyhoo purposes. I’m 
interest in helping develop your dud Scripts 
oe Ng yarns—and I offer my services on q If unavailable, your MS will be re- s 

Yes—the special offer of a TWELVE LES- tuned gromplly and contely. © ‘f 
SON COURSE IN WRITING to all those ih Tne Sie Wee Oe eee { 
f 














who avail themselves of my revision service is promptly and adequately. 


still open. 

The new edition of the GREEN SHEET is yours for 
the asking—a card will do. Better send me a script D O R RAN ies E & e O M PAN : 
and save time—it takes but a few days to start you on (Incorporated 1920) 
the road to successful wetting. P 

Reading fees: $1.00 each words and/or fraction. 
Fee must accompany manuscripts. All fees refunded Dept. D J 
from my 10% sales commission. | 

364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS j 


Box 33, Station E Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Mail addressed to me at Upland, Ind., will also reach me.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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as she was slipping down the fire-escape with her 
baggage. 

Yes, there is a relation between a good menu 
and writing. I first wrote poems as a bellhop. 
As a waiter I began submitting prose. As a 
manager I began to get results from both. 

Wma. H. Witson, 
N. Court Square, Searcy, Ark. 

What jobs do Dicest readers think most con- 

ducive to fiction production ?—Ed. 





Sir: 

There seems to have been an error in the 
statement of our prices for manuscript and poetry 
which we pay for material for the Young People’s 
Standard. 

Our prices are as follows: $2.50 per one thou- 
sand words for prose and ten cents (.10) per line 
for poetry. 

We will appreciate your making this correction 
in your magazine. 

S. T. Lupwie, Editor, 
2923 Troost Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





Sir: 

Thank you very much for running the request 
which we issued concerning front cover ideas for 
“Meat Merchandising.” 

We inadvertently returned a suggestion of one 
of your readers which went something like the 
following: 

“A picture of two mischievous boys stand- 
ing in front of a food store with one of them 
wiping his hands on his pants after evidently 
performing a trick of juggling the sign which 
the merchant had printed on his window glass. 
The scene was also to show a curious woman 
shopper standing and gazing in amazement 
at the sign.” 

We lost the name and address of the writer 
who sent us this cover idea, and if he will get in 
touch with us, we will send him a check promptly. 

Frank J. Mauer, Managing Editor, 
105 South Ninth Street, 
Saint Louis. 








MURDER MANUAL, $1 


Professional mys' and detective wri! 
WWE wiath intend ie oor ae 


LOCAL COLOR GROUP—Sea and Navy Story 

. Nurse and Hospital Air Story; Theatre; Fire 
(City _and Forest) 1 Fields; Railroad ading j Penn’a. 
Dute Army; Radio (Amateur and Broadcasting) ; 
North’ Woods (Trapping, ne, fishing, lumbering.) 
All this group of local color and + ay speech, 
greteate e re st 50, together with leading articles on 

lamour; The Secondary Character in Fiction; Filing 
Systems for Writers, etc. 


CHARACTER = ~~ best aided by that 
tlassic, The Said Terse, concise, succinct. 
Full of » MM. cross- -index: quick-referenced 
groupe of vivid, vital, picture-action said-substitutes. 
1.50 postpaid, while this edition lasts. 











Box 381, 


DecemsBer, 1937 





WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, 


San 
Diego, Californis 
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OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 


ACT Now! ie 


Royal’s generous free HOME TRIAL will 
prove to your satisfaction that a genuine, 
latest model, factory-new Royal Portable is the typewriter 
for you . . . Simple to use, convenient, built to last a life- 
time! Includes such office typewriter features as full-size key- 
board, Royal’s famous Touch Control, Finger Comfort aye 
Terms to suit—cash or only a few cents a day! Use cou 
for full information. No obligation. SEND NO MON vt 
ee ee en 
poral. TYPEWRITER CO., 

Dept. A-393, 2 Park Avenue, ze York, N. Y. 
Tell me how 1 can own—for only a few cents a day—a § 
latest model al Spe wee Carrying Case and 
Instant Typing Roya rt FR 

BEE Sencdncesunswiadeesoucootoussoessapesseserenepienee 





“eepee tel 


TAR iaceserecnbaswseescesetenennans State. ..ccce-cocces 
I { aivendy CEE Biriciinvcéepeveteneseugenseetoucne Typewriter l 
 * err erer Tell me how much you 
Le will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal. 
A 


WRITERS — GET THIS AID 


Beautiful, Uniform manuscripts with MARG- 
O-GRAPH. Gives you constant line count on 
every sheet. Will pay you profit by time saved 
on first story. Delighted users say no writer 
should try to work without MARG-O-GRAPH. 
Year’s supply sent prepaid in U. S. for $1. 
Don’t delay. Send $1 today. Your money 
back if not delighted with this time saving 


utility. 
McDOWELL SUPPLIES 


4024 Sonoma Ave., 





Sacramento, Calif. 








EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 

Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 














THREE WISE MEN... 


Discriminating Writers Who Selected Lenniger Help-- 
AND WENT TO TOWN! 


YOU can follow their footsteps if you will invest in author- 
itative advice and leading agency sponsorship. They selected 
Lenniger because he has for sixteen years developed many of 
the leading “names” in every fiction field; because he has the 
editorial prestige and contacts to open new markets, to 
secure special orders, to get his writers the best rates; and 
because he has the experience to show them how to write 
really professional stories. 

Below, they declare the dividends of Lenniger help: 














Nelson S. Bond 
11/10/37 





“Over $500 in four special or- 
ders you secured for me last month 
are clinching argument as to your 
worth to a working writer. Two 
more orders from you today, plus 
a half-dozen suggestions for spec- 
ulative copy!”’ 

















i William R. Cox, NELSON S. BOND 
Wes ox 11/2/37 Philadelphia 










“IT thought the sales you piled up for 
me in September were great. But during 
October, in addition to surpassing them 
with our regular markets, you brought me 
$227.50 in extra business from three new 
markets—and wrangled a 50% rate in- 
crease from our best regular customer. . .”’ 










et 
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William F. Bragg, 11/5/37 ‘Thermopolis. Wyo. 
“My 1937 sales will be around a_ half-million words, the 
highwater mark ever made by me. I have you to thank for 
stirring me to this effort, both by your good reports and 
steady sales.”’ 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
TO NEW WRITERS 


A FREE REPORT ON ONE MANUSCRIPT 


To prove that it will pay you to obtain the : 
best professional help, I am making this spe- ee we 
cial offer : ith « — 

During December you may include an extra 
story of equal length with any manuscript ac- 
companied by my regular reading fee mentioned 
below, and I will give you my full help and ad- 
vice ON BOTH STORIES FOR THE PRICE 
OF ONE. (For example, you may send two 
5000 word stories for $6.00). 


My fees are $3.00 on manuscripts up to 2000 words and OF MY 
$1.00 for each additional thousand words, Books: 25-40,000 CLIENTS 


words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, 
Nov Macazine Appeanances 
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$22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. Fees waived when I sell 
$1000 worth of your copy. COMMISSIONS: 10% on Amer- 
' ican, 15% on foreign sales. 


THIS IS THE HELP YOU RECEIVE: 
Immediate recommendation of salable stories to 
actively buying editors; advice on new produc- 
tion, special market tips, etc. TO SELLING WRITERS 
If your scripts are unsalable, I tell you exactly If your 1937 sales reached $500 or more, write 


why in an honest constructive criticism and show : : : ae 
you how to revise those which can be made me in detail and I'll have a special proposition a 
\ 


salable. for you. 






im 










Send your manuscript and let’s get started. Or write for my booklet and market letter—free. 





ilerary Age at 





















Ricuarp K, Assortrt, Editor 
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A. M. Maruieu, Business Manager 


R. Scorr Temxo, Managing Editor 
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Screen Writing in 1938 


By Frances Marion 





HOSE writ- 
ers who have 
mailed screen 


plays or stories to the 
motion-picture stu- 
dios in Hollywood 
only to have them 
returned unopened 
and unread, as well 
as those beginners 
who seek to enter 
the remunerative 
field of motion-pic- 
ture writing, will be 
interested in the fact 


for all screen writers. 





Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Marion one million and a half dollars in salary. 
Year in and year out Miss Marion has produced 

' film stories that make box office successes. 
Earning three thousand dollars a week, she is 
the highest salaried writer in the world—and 
worth it! Universities have recognized the 
quality of her work and bestowed honorary 
degrees upon her, foreign countries have given 
her medals and the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences twice awarded her its covet- 
ed golden statuette. The core of this article, 
by Miss Marion, is meat and drink information 


thousand dollars for 
a novel when it is 
apparent that it will 
take ten thousand 
more to have it 
rewritten into a 
screenable story. 
Studios are pur- 
chasing original sto- 
ries written directly 
for the screen—that 
is, written with an 
understanding of 
the structure and 
content needed for 


has paid Frances 








that although the 
studios still prefer to have manuscripts sent 
through agents, their attitude toward the 
writer unknown to them has radically 
changed during the past year and a half. It 
promises to change even more. Motion- 
picture executives have come to realize the 
truth of what their story editors have been 
telling them for years, viz., that they are 
rapidly skimming the cream of the world’s 
literature and making little provision for a 
continuing supply of effective film stories. 

A second factor that has influenced this 
changing attitude is the increasing neces- 
sity for economy in picture production. If 
he can buy acceptable originals that require 
little adaptation, a producer will think twice 
before paying, for example, twenty-five 
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picturization. Of 
course, a “best-seller” or a successful stage 
play always will be purchased because it has 
developed a valuable “box-office pull,” but 
a surprising number of pictures produced in 
Hollywood last year were based on stories 
written directly for the films. 

Yet, although the motion-picture market is 
now open more than ever before to the 
writer who has not sold to it, do not waste 
time and money by hastily digging out any 
stories you may have and sending them to 
Hollywood agents. That is the easiest way 
to keep your name off the list of writers 
whose work is considered worth reading and 
to insure that whatever you send afterward 
will be returned unopened. The intelligent 
labor you put on your first screen story may 
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make considerable difference in the reception 
of your second. The requirements for an 
original story intended for the screen have 
changed considerably in the last few years 
and you cannot sell your screen story unless 
it conforms to the requirements of the pres- 
ent time. 

When I first began to write for the screen, 
action, the faster the better, was regarded as 
the sole essential for a picture story. Char- 
acter might be inconsistent or even implausi- 
ble as long as the action was exciting. But 
the public soon tired of this type of picture 
and showed a definite preference for stories 
based on a realistic presentation of character, 
and for some years now most of the effective 
pictures place far more emphasis on charac- 
ter than on action. 

Quite recently, the public has welcomed a 
new ingredient; one which it is difficult to 
define and illustrate in a few words. It might 
be considered as a secondary development of 
theme inasmuch as it arises from the plot as 
a whole and not from any single episode in 
it. It often is expressed through contrast, and 
it seems to have appeared because of the in- 
creasing social consciousness of most of the 
world. 

You can discover one phase of it, if you 
will study some of the popular pictures of 
the past year or two; pictures such as It 
Happened One Night, Mr. Deeds Goes To 
Town, Lost Horizon, The Good Earth, My 
Man Godfrey, Theodora Goes Wild, A Star 
Is Born. You will notice that these have 
something which if it appeared at all in pic- 
tures of an earlier day, appeared more or 
less by accidental conjunction of material or 
else as deliberate propaganda—that is, an 
implication of some important social or 
ethical condition facing a considerable num- 
ber of persons. 

In My Man Godfrey, for example, it was 
implied in the contrast between the wasteful 
luxury surrounding the heroine and the woe- 
ful want and misery of the men living in the 
city dump. In Mr. Deeds Goes To Town it 
it was suggested by the contrasting attitudes 
of those who learned that the exceptionally 
sane Mr. Deeds was about to give his money 
away. In Theodora Goes Wild it appeared 
in the clash of reputation and character, In 
Lost Horizon, in the suggestion of man’s con- 
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tinual search for something more substantial 
and eternal than his present life offers. 
Whatever it may be, it presents to the 
audience, in a manner consistent with the 
characters and the plot, a hint of some social 
or ethical clash, some human paradox, that 
is of immediate interest. It never calls at- 
tention to itself, nor forces itself upon the 
audience, for by so doing it would lose all 
its effect. The clash or paradox is merely 
glimpsed by the audience which is allowed 
to ignore, condemn, or approve as it will. 


I realize that it is one thing to call your 
attention to this factor in the modern screen 
story and quite another to tell you how to 
achieve it in your own stories. I believe, 
however, that the beginner can bring this 
social implication into his stories by making 
them demonstrate some theme of present-day 
interest. Now a theme may be something as 
simple as the assertion, “It pays to advertise,” 
but the writer who wishes to give it greater 
import can develop it to: “It pays to adver- 
tise but not for long if you don’t tell the 
truth about your goods.” 

Or the theme may be on the order of a 
thesis: “Every young married couple should 
invest in divorce insurance.” 

The theme that offers a proposition of any 
value is likely to imply some problem that 
affects some appreciable number of persons 
and a story based upon an idea of this sort 
is apt to be more impressive than one written 
with no other purpose than to present a plot. 
But do not confuse theme with the subject 
matter of the story. The story which pre- 
sents the theme, “Every young couple should 
invest in divorce insurance,” might be the 
romantic and hilarious life of John and Mary 
who discover that they are too poor to get 
a divorce, and fortunately so, as they later 
come to agree; or it may be the tragedy of 
poor Helga who cannot divorce an unfaithful 
husband because she is unable to support 
her two babies and there is no possibility of 
alimony. In either case, the problem sug- 
gested by the theme would offer an audience 
something to think about. 


AlMost any worthwhile story has some 

situation or incident in it that will give 
opportunity for the building up of these 
little touches that suggest some reality of 
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modern life and which give a story just that 
much more value. 

He who writes for the screen in 1938 will 
be well advised also to observe the awaken- 
ing that has belatedly come to producers in 
the matter of what is generally known as 
“heart interest”. For years the only heart 
interest that was supposed to be box-office 
proof was that known as romantic love, and 
romantic love was injected into every pic- 
ture whether the plot called for it or not. It 
seems probable that Lost Horizon would have 
been more impressive without its injected 
romance. Some spectators got the notion 
that the hero’s return was motivated by his 
interest in the girl rather than by the eternal 
verities of Shangri-la. It should be realized, 
however, that this was an extremely difficult 
story to produce in picture form and that it 
was done with remarkable skill. And there 
is no question of the success of many of the 
pictures featuring Shirley Temple, or of The 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer, Three Smart Girls, 
Captains Courageous, The Good Earth, 100 
Men and a Girl, and a number of others 
which depended on forms of heart interest 
other than blatantly romantic love. This 
suggests that a more sophisticated section of 
the public is beginning to have as much 
effect at the box-office as callow and inex- 
perienced youth. In any event it is a de- 
velopment that the writer for the screen will 
do well to watch. 

Some producers forecast for 1938 a ten- 
dency toward more serious pictures than 
those that were hits during the past two 
years. But as long as the situations con- 
fronting people generally remain as disturb- 
ing as they are at present, I believe they 
will seek light entertainment at the theatres. 
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There will be, I feel certain, a popular re- 
sponse to good westerns and to pioneer stor- 
ies of The Covered Wagon type. There 
have been very few seasons in the last twenty 
years when a good western did not make a 
profit. To almost everyone with the possible 
exception of the inhabitants of Western 
ranches, the western has a great appeal be- 
cause of its offering of adventure, heroism 
and romance in the great open spaces that 
are so picturesquely appealing on a picture 
screen. Some studios make a specialty of 
producing westerns but almost any studio 
will be glad to buy a good one. 

Another type of story that will hold its 
own is that based on some unique and very 
likeable character on the order of Lightnin’ 
or those played by the late Will Rogers, or 
of Mr. Deeds. These are difficult to write 
because the character, apparently so simple, 
must be unique and worth-while and the 
plot must give him the opportunity to dis- 
play his peculiar characteristics. 

Of course, the story of young love beset 
by difficulties and triumphing over them will 
continue to be salable, but more and more 
it will need an interesting theme or a strong 
plot to carry it. It will have to be romance 
with a backbone. Such stories need plenty 
of incident. Few manuscripts are rejected 
for having too much story material. 

Altogether, as I see it, 1938 will see an 
increasing demand for stories, be they come- 
dies or serious drama, with more meaning 
than most of those that won success before 
1937. 





In the January Writer’s Digest, Miss Mar- 
ion will tell how to prepare and submit a 
story to a studio. 
















Wake Up and Confess! 


Part I—By Mary Frances Morcan 





Part II—By EsTHER SCHWARTZ 


PART I 
AVE you noticed the changes that 
H are slowly creeping into the con- 
fession books? 

Sin, Suffer & Repent—has been the formula, 
tried and found true, since confession writing 
began. But, as time marches on, so, in fact, 
does formula. Little subtle changes appear, and 
although the formula in substance remains 
the same, the spotlight has undoubtedly 
shifted to a newer and niftier trio, namely: 

Live, Love, and 


Jim and I were married and lived happily 
ever after” sort of ending, always. But a 
hint that if all isn’t well, it soon will be, is 
invariably acceptable, and the “I have 
learned my lesson, but it is too late to profit 
by it” attitude is just as good as “on the 
shelf”. 

Suffice it to say that the confession edi- 
tors are looking for glamour, glitter, and 
good, sound plotting. Reality with a punch; 
sex dressed in Celophane. Emotion on the up- 

grade and drabness on 





Learn ! 
Live glamorously, love 


gloriously and learn 
gratefully (and as ized fiction groups. 
quickly!). Then, tuck 


in a nice satisfactory 
ending and you have— 
voila!—the NEW 
CONFESSION. 


ment any better? 





ELLING first person 


The confession market is a good one 
and the liveliest today of all special- 


ground for smooth paper, and quality 
writing because it demands sincerity 
of emotion, and intimate knowledge 
of your characters a.d background. 
And the rates—where else is the pay- 


the down. 


HERE are, today, 
just a few magazines 
catering to the full life- 
range story, chief 
among which are True 
Story, True Experiences, 
and Secrets. 
MacFadden’s other 
confession magazines, as 


It is the training 








stories to all of the 

confession magazines for a little over two 
years, I naturally study them constantly. 
There is a decided movement away from 
sadism toward sensationalism, and romanc- 
ing, instead of agonizing, is stressed. Pov- 
erty, which will always have its place in 
confession, as in other stories, is becoming 
less grim and the swing toward “happy days” 
is definitely reflected in the endings. 


None of us knows what the next decade 
holds in store for humanity, but present, here 
in America, is good. We're enjoying better 
times, and we want to live them, to read 
about them, and, if we’re writers, the smart 
thing to do is to write about them. 


The “hopeless ending” is out. Hope stirs 
visibly through the final paragraphs of nearly 
every confession story. 


I don’t mean the “So 


Understand me. 
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well as both Fawcett’s 
True Confessions and Romantic Magazine, 
most of the stories in Modern Romances, 
and the entire content of Thrilling Confes- 
sions, True Love, Candid Confessions, and 
Personal Romances, cater merely to the ro- 
mantic confession; that phase of the life 
story dealing with emotional love experience. 
In other words, unless you’re pretty cer- 
tain that you have a sure-fire True Story, 
one especially adapted to that particular 
magazine, the best thing to do is to pitch 
right into a love-phase confession, treating 
only that part of adult experience concerned 
with love, marriage, disillusion, divorce, and 
life patterns familiar to the shop girls, house- 
wives, stenographers and so forth, who read 
them. 
HE words in mind when writing from the 
person, are: Emotion, sincerity, human 
interest, and excitement. 





All, or as many of the above as possible, 
should be squeezed into the very first page. 
The importance of beginnings can’t in my 
opinion, be over stressed. Particularly for 
the new writer, or the professional attempt- 
ing to crash a new market, the way you begin 
your yarn is of paramount importance. 


Remember that your beginning has to slant 
toward the particular magazine, or maga- 
zine group, to which you wish to sell, just as 
does your entire story. (True Story, featur- 
ing, as it does, a real and chronological life 
picture, allows a slower approach. So, in 
fact, do serials in a few of the other con- 
fession magazines. ) 


But the confession short story with the 
greatest chance of sale is the one which 
plunges directly into the romantic phase at 
a high spot in the narrative and goes on, at 
top speed, from there. 


You are, of course, familiar with the term 
‘narrative hook’ which Jack Woodford so 
ably defines in his “Trial and Error,’ and 
which means that section of a yarn dragged 
out from the middle and used for the be- 
ginning as a bait to reader interest. 


Relative to beginnings, I received a letter 
from Mary Lou Butler, editor of Romantic 
Magazine, asking for a story dealing with 
the romantic complications of young mar- 
ried couple with a child, and how they over- 
came them. According to her suggestion, I 
went ahead with my outline, and here is the 
way it came to me: 


Jean falls for Gil when they are in college. 
Jean, however, is rather a plain little some- 
body whereas Gil is the campus idol, football 
star, etc. Looking about for a way to attract 
his attention, Jean notices that he is becom- 
ing bored with adulation, and particularly 
with the open pursuit of a little college lovely 
named Debby. So she tries the opposite tac- 
tics. Baited by the hints she drops around 
the campus, Gil seeks out the girl who seems 
to be immune to his charms, and proceeds to 
exert them to impress her. Instead, he finds 
himself impressed and so they’re married. 


That set-up would be fairly good working 
ground for a young love romance, and with 
enough pre-marital complications thrown in, 
could make a nice college story. But Miss 
Butler had asked me for a marriage prob- 
lem story. 
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Where, then, with 6,000 words at my dis- 
posal, should I begin it? 

Not in college, certainly. But what about 
Debby, who simply has to reappear later in 
the yarn as their menace to happiness? 

Here is the beginnings that sold to Miss 
Butler : 


“GONGRATULATIONS YOU MUGS AND I HOPE 
YOU'LL BE PERFECTLY MISERABLE” 


That’s what Debby LeVargne wired us when 
we were married, and Gil and I both laughed 
ourselves sick over it. . 

“Same old Debby,” Gil said, holding me close 
to him in the wonder of those first hours alone 
together, shooting through a hazy pink dusk in 
the Panama Limited bound for honeymoon and 
heaven. 

“At least she’s frank,” I smiled, too secure in 
my new-found bliss to feel the old stirrings of 
jealously. Gil was mine, now. All mine. The 
realization prompted me to say, softly, ‘Poor 


Deb’.” 


There, the story is started and the stage is 
set, not only with the principal characters, 
but with a promise of conflict to ensue. Dia- 
logue is always a good opener. Sometimes, 
of course, in order to plant a coming con- 
flict, a word is sufficient, or a phrase, or a 
mood. But whatever, or however, be sure 
you plant it. Make certain that you’ve 
hooked your reader so that he’ll settle back 
in his chair and say to himself : 

“Ah—something’s going to happen!” 

Only that feeling will prompt him (or 
the editor!) to wade through the necessary 
explanations that link the narrative hook to 
the spot in the yarn where you again pick up 
the thread and start to weave the plot. This 
‘pick-up’ should come as early as possible. 
Too much retrospect is bad. Keep the story 
going, moving on, constantly unfolding, and 
as soon as you can, dig deep into the com- 
plications. 

Don’t be afraid to work over your begin- 
nings. Casual and smooth and apparently 
effortless as they may appear to be in print, 
their very smoothness is deceptive. 

Actual facility is seldom if ever accidental, 
and a polished Page 1 is essential. Person- 
ally, I often work for several days on the 
first page and then steam off the next twenty- 
odd in an afternoon. 

Nothing gives me the sense of well-being 
and the necessary enthusiasm to carry 
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through, like a bang-up beginning. Unless 
I’m enthused over my first page, I can’t go 
on with a story! 

Any page, though, is apt to offer its own 
particular difficulty. In a yarn I just com- 
pleted yesterday, Page 3 had me stumped. 
It fell flat because the background, I simply 
had to introduce, had long whiskers, and I 
was unable to give it a fresh slant. 


Here was the situation. Boy and girl 
childhood sweethearts. A flash back, after 
their elopement, to the parental opposition to 
their romance. The first page was all right. 
I’d worked on it until I was thoroughly sat- 
isfied that it got the story well under way 
and promised trouble to come. 


I knew when I eloped with Bob Chandler that 
we didn’t have one chance in a million for hap- 
piness. But the thought of that one chance gave 
me courage. That, and Bob’s thrilling challenge: 

“Chin up, Angel. We'll take the world in our 
stride!” 

I smiled when he said it, because, young as ! 
was, I knew that we’d be lucky, mighty lucky to 
take even our small portion of the world. For, 
although the day before we’d had everything, 
including bright, safe futures,—our wedding night 
found us, miles from home in a little country Inn, 
two rebellious young fugitives with nothing but 
each other. 


On Page 3, I came to the situation of both 
families opposing the young romance and I 
did the usual thing. I showed the girl’s 
father, rich but of humble origin, hating the 
boy’s people because of the superior social 
position they maintained despite their lack 
of money. 

The first six or seven times I wrote Page 3 
I tried expressing it in as many different 
ways. I let her father in a gruff, hurt way 
denounce ‘those damned stuffed shirts next 
door’. 

I let the boy’s mother look down her aris- 
tocratic nose and drop well-bred but pointed 
remarks about ‘lack of background’. It told 
what I needed to get over, all right, I guess. 
But it was old stuff—just the run-of-the-mill 
family-objection line that was stereotyped. 

So I stopped just banging out pages and 
throwing them into the wastebasket, and in- 
stead, I went out for a walk in the dusk, and 
tried to capture the mood of the story. A 
sort of poor-little-rich-girl set-up, with all 
the pathos and tragedy of young love batter- 


ing against the walls of class distinction and 
bigotry and stubbornness.. They’d never had 
a chance, I thought, almost from the time 
they were babies, they ... 

Babies. The word stuck. Why not let the 
flash of retrospect pick out a spot in their 
childhood and merely hint at the self-made 
father and the snobbish mother through a 
past incident? 


So I did. I hurried home to work on my 
eighth Page 3, and here’s how it finally read : 


One of my earliest memories is of the time that 
Bob slipped through the oleander hedge that sep- 
arated our stucco and pink tile showplace from the 
shabby white dignity of Colonel Chandler’s home, 
and his nurse dragged him from my sandpile, 
saying: 

“Missus Chan’ler doan want Masser Bobbie 
playin’ roun’ Missie Lee’s house.” 

“An huccome dat, Ah lak to know?” My Mam- 
my’s face puckered with black rage. “‘Ain’ no folk- 
ses on dis block mo’ richer’n Missie Lee’s!” 

“Ah reckons d’as it,” Bob’s nurse admitted 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘Missus Chan’ler, she say dey new 
rich. She say de Wilsons ain’ nobody nohow, 
——" 

“Whut I cah whut she say? Go ‘long wif dat 
boy, Niggar. An’ you come heah, Missie Lee. 
Yo’ Daddy plumb hab a fit if he see you messin’ 
roun’ wif dat po’ white trash from nex, do’, 
Honey.” 

And that’s the way it was. That’s the way it 
always had been. Oh, we didn’t have any illu- 
sions on that score, Bob and I. But somehow we 
managed to go on building our sand castles as kids, 
and later—our dream castles, too. 


It’s the different way of presenting the old 
pictures that sells any story. And it’s that, 
plus the personal, intimate touch that sells 
confessions. 


VOID padding, but be careful to give 

enough details. The time, the season, 
the setting—all have their place in your 
story. Sinning isn’t contrary to the general 
conception, the important part of confession 
writing. 

My heroines are, for the most part, mod- 
erately inhibited young ladies. I am reluct- 
ant to let them sin, and I try, as a rule, to 
make my story so vital with emotion and 
thrills, that I get by on a minimum of. sex. 

Confession characters don’t go around sin- 
ning for the pure cussedness of it. Mine 
don’t, anyway. 

In a recent story of mine published in 
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Secrets, for instance, my heroine fell in love 
with the hero, not knowing that he is mar- 
ried. And when she discovers the fact, she’s 
just as shocked and disillusioned as the little 
stenographer in the front office of Peabody 
and Peabody, Main Street Realtors, would be. 


It seemed an eternity before he spoke again. 
“Before God, Jane,” he said, straining me against 
him, hungrily. “I wish—I wish I were free to ask 
you to be my wife.” 

A chill gathered around my heart. Slowly I 
drew back from his arms, frightened of myself 
and of him. “Jim,” I finally managed, “you— 
you mean you’re—married ?” 

He nodded, avoiding my eyes. Then he said, 
“J couldn’t spoil our love with lies.” 

“Our—love?” I echoed, more crushed than 
angry; more stunned than shocked. “Our—love 
did you say?” 


My confession people are usually young 
and very much in love. They are terribly 
earnest in what they do and invariably they 
want to do the right thing. When some- 
thing happens that prevents them from doing 
right and they err, it comes about not be- 
cause on Page 6 I have decided to have a 
love scene, but because on Page 6 a love 
scene grows out of the circumstances. 


HE keynote of the change in the confes- 
sion story is, in my opinion, that the 
suffering has been toned down. There still 
has to be a moral, but you don’t have to be 
so smug about pointing to it. Your hero- 
ines don’t need to languish and fade away 
and die of shame because they made a mis- 
take. 
My most recent True Story heroine speaks 
for herself in helping me put this into words: 


“. . . Nothing had happened. I just woke up 
and looked out at the sunlight on the trees and 
the buds on the pointsettia plant, and said to 
myself: 

“*These things are mine. The sunlight and the 
starlight and the moonlight and everything that’s 
really beautiful. I don’t have to throw away the 
rest of my life just because I’ve ruined part of it.’ ” 


They’ve learned to ‘take it’? even as you 
and I. They square their shoulders, these 


confession lassies, and sigh, maybe, and 
maybe they cry a little, but they proceed to 
pick up the pieces and they don’t make the 
fuss they used to make about it. 

When you do confessions, write about the 
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people and places and things you know in- 
timately enough to impart to them that all- 
important tone of reality. Unless these par- 
ticular stories live and breathe and laugh 
and cry like the girl next door, they won’t 
sell. You can be dead certain of that. 

Even the gayer, more sophisticated first 
person magazines now on sale, are, at the 
core of it all, ‘folksy—and what with a 
round dozen or more top-notch confession 
magazines now crying for writers, and with 
one swell contest cropping up as soon as the 
other one closes, now if ever is the time to 
“Wake Up and Confess”. You'll like it, and 
whether you sell the first few—or not, you’ll 
learn a lot about writing, just trying! 





PART II 


By EstHER SCHWARTZ 


HE only difference between a confes- 
sional story and any other kind is: 

It should have something to confess ; 

It should be based on truth ; 

It should be dramatic and sincere ; 

It should be based on sex or some fairly 
important human interest problem ; 

It should have exciting and dramatic love 
scenes when called for; 

It should be written in the first person. 

Further than that, all the rules that apply 
to good story writing apply to confessional 
stories. As a Macfadden editor once said 
to me, “I didn’t say you couldn’t write fine 
stories for me, did I? You can put all the 
fine writing you are capable of into our stor- 
ies; we never yet rejected a story because it 
had fine writing in it!” 

That is perfectly true! Because I cut my 
literary eyeteeth on confessional stories, I am 
now able to write first-person articles and 
stories for the smooth-paper magazines and 
for book publication. If I had not learned ‘o 
“spill the beans” the way I did in my early 
confessional stories, I would not now be writ- 
ing frankly and sincerely. 

The ability to write first-person stuff sin- 
cerely and frankly does not stand in the way 
of a person’s ultimate success as a writer, 
but writing pulp love does! In confessionals 
one can deal with the raw and naked truth, 
but in the pulps one has to pretend a state of 
affairs that simply does not exist. In a pulp 
love story a girl is supposed to go out with 
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a man; go through all sorts of exciting and 
disturbing love scenes, and yet nothing hap- 
pens. In the confessional story the writer is 
allowed to stick closer to the truth ; his char- 
acter goes through an exciting love scene 
and, as very frequently happens in real life, 
there are disturbing and serious consequences, 
which an experienced person can tell in de- 
tail to the tune of two cents a word and 
more, up to 50,000 words for MacFaddens’ 
and about the same for the other magazines. 

You can go the limit in a confessional 
story, just as you can in any good story, and 
you can’t do that in the pulps, which is why 
the confessionals are the finest training 
ground for writers. I am backed in this 
opinion by certain noted critics who know 
more about it than I do. This is a revolu- 
tionary thought for most writers, for most of 
them believe a confessional story is some- 
thing to be ashamed of in the first place and 
hide in the second. 

The very word “confessional” means some- 
thing soiled and bad to certain writers, and 
those writers should certainly not write con- 
fessional stories. Only someone who can sit 
down and write a sincere, believable story in 
which he himself has confidence and pride, 
should write them. 

A story of a friend of mine was so typically 
bad that I must risk his displeasure by telling 
some of its faults, for he outraged every 
taboo. He had some strange idea that under- 
lining in red ink would emphasize certain 
parts of his story, instead of letting the proper 
words give their own emphasis. He rambled ; 
he preached; he scolded; he thought and 
thought and thought some more. Instead of 
remembering the rule of all good stories, 
that a short story is merely a story that con- 
tains a problem and its solution, he brought 
in everything from his views on drinking to 
his relations with his mother-in-law. 


MESS BEATRICE LUBITZ, Editor, True 
Confessions, wrote me as follows: 

“T am very glad to cooperate with you on 
your article for WRITER’s DicEst. 

“Briefly, True Confessions stories are 
primarily based on reality and truthfully, we 
avoid any artificial stacking-up of the plot 
in order to avoid, for instance, a baby born 
out of wedlock. If the story has sincerity, 


the fact that the child is born out of wed- 
lock would not be taboo. However, since we 
strive to teach a moral lesson, we always 
point out the real dangers and unhappiness 
that such a birth brings to both mother and 
child. 

“The same fundamental honesty is carried 
out in our heroines who may go the whole 
way in a reckless act of sin. For, truthfully, 
any holding back on the part of the girl 
when the scene is built up for a hot love 
affair is both unnatural and untrue and 
smacks of prudery and hypocricy. Our girls 
do go through with a seduction but, in every 
case, they are made to feel the suffering and 
heartbreak that follows reckless love. 

“Concerning heroines’ mothers, here too, 
realism and truth are stressed. Being a 
mother, doesn’t necessarily turn a bad woman 
into a good woman and our characterization 
of any woman is accurate even if she is a 
mother and she may be a menacing influence 
and remain bad to the end, although I 
would hesitate to buy a story of this nature 
unless it was extremely sincere and truth 
compelling. 

“Taboos which are absolute in this office 
are stories which deal, even indirectly, with 
miscegenation; stories which hint even ob- 
scurely at perversion in any form or stories 
that would offend any religious denomina- 
tion. 

“T hope this letter answers your questions 
and that it will be helpful to Dicest readers.” 

It surely does, Miss Lubitz, and the read- 
ers will show their thanks by sending you 
some swell confessionals. 

Rogers Terrill, of Popular Publication’s 
new Candid Confessions, wishes to be quoted 
as follows: 

“We aren’t particularly interested in 
babies; it’s what precedes the babies that 
we’re anxious to know about. We are trying 
to keep our magazine from being sordid. The 
repentance should be brief and the story 
should have more of glamour then agonizing. 

“The heroine can go the whole way, but 
her acts should be justified by some outstand- 
ing circumstance that has made her tem- 
porarily reckless and abandoned. 

“A girl can sin because she is carried off 
her feet by love. She can sin because she 

(Continued to page 65) 
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New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


emerged last spring, things seem 
slow nowadays. But if the pace is 
slow, it is steady and sure. 

Ned Pines continues to add to his swell- 
ing list of magazines, until he is a close con- 
testant for first place in the pulp field. He 
recently brought out a new thriller called 
Detective Novels, and also bought in the 
three titles which have heretofore been edited 
by Lincoln Hoffman: West, Black Book De- 
tective Magazine, and The Masked Rider. 
For the time being, all four magazines will 
appear as bi-monthlies. 

Detective Novels will use two novels of 
30,000 words each in an issue plus three or 
four short stories. These favor the adven- 
ture plot with a crime background, rather 
than an out-and-out detective plot. More 
excitement is wanted than for other maga- 
zines of this group. Regular rates will be 
paid; a cent a word minimum, on accept- 
ance. The address for this, and for the fol- 
lowing magazines of the Standard group, is 
22 West 48th Street. Leo Margulies is the 
editor. 

@ The Masked Rider features a lead novel 
built around this character, and assigns the 
writing of it under contract. But there is a 
market for shorts—several to an issue. Pay- 
ment is the usual one cent minimum, on 
acceptance. 

@ Both West and Black Book Detective 
will run a complete book-length novel in 
each issue; about 55,000 words top length. 
This is a wide open market, with plenty of 
variety wanted in these lead stories. Books 
will be considered, too, provided first rights 
are available and magazine publication can 
be made before book appearance. There is 
not set rate for these long feature novels. 
The editor, Leo Margulies, will make an 
offer, according to the merit of the story 
and the reputation of the author. It is sure 


\ FTER the splurge of new titles which 
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to be a fair one, and involve prompt pay- 
ment, as this company is known as one of the 
most reliable of the pulp houses. 

@ The love market at this company is 
very slow at present, and offers little open- 
ing for shorts. However, Thrilling Love is 
open for novelettes of 15,000 words. Pay- 
ment is the usual one-cent minimum, on ac- 
ceptance. 

The big needs are for Western material 
and for lead novels in the detective maga- 
zines. A!l the Western books of the “Thrill- 
ing” group are in need of shorts up to 6,000 
and of novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words. 
If he-man stuff of the Wild West is your 
meat, you couldn’t do better than build 
yourself a reputation with these markets. In 
the detective field, Mr. Margulies empha- 
sizes that he will work on synopses with any 
writer whose work he knows, Another big 
field, and one which continues to hold the 
favor of the general reading public. Here 
again, the minimum is a cent a word, pay- 
able on acceptance. Address: 22 West 48th 
Street. 


INFORD, Chesterfield, and Blue Rib- 

bon publications, headed by Mr. Silber- 
kleit, at 60 Hudson Street, are lumped to- 
gether now for. general publicity purposes, 
and are known as the “Double Action 
Group”. This simplication is certainly an 
aid to writers, who must find the subdivi- 
sions as confusing as I have. 

There are sixteen titles now included in 
this Double Action Group: Double Action 
Western, Real Western, Western Action 
Novels, Smashing Western, Action Packed 
Western, Complete Northwest Novel, Real 
Northwest Magazine, Adventure Novels, 
Blue Ribbon Western, Blue Ribbon Sports, 
Intimate Confessions, 10 Story Sports, Cow- 
boy Romances, Famous Western, Western 
Yarns, and Double Action Gang. 
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Western Yarns is a new title, just an- 
nounced. Here is a market for Western 
shorts of 3,000 to 6,000 words. Payment is 
promised on acceptance, at rates varying be- 
tween one-half and one cent a word, and 
you should hear about the manuscript’s fate 
within two weeks. 


Some of the Double Action Group pay 
“by arrangement” or on publication. But 
Mr. Silberkleit states firmly that when he 
says “acceptance,” he means it. Some writ- 
ers and agents complained about slow in re- 
ports, and he hopes to keep things more 
closely up to date. So if you feel that a 
story of yours has vanished into thin air 
down there at 60 Hudson Street, don’t just 
mumble into your beer about it. Drop Mr. 
Silberkleit a brief note stating title and when 
submitted. 


Another announcement of importance 
from this company is that rates have been 
raised on the two sports magazines: 10 Story 
Sports and Blue Ribbon Sports. The mini- 
mum is now three-quarters of a cent a word, 
with a maximum of one and a half cents. 
No more half-cent payments on these two 
books. And the market is open for all 
lengths at the new rates. Address all manu- 
scripts for Double Action Group pulps to 60 
Hudson Street. 


"THE Gernsback group, a couple of blocks 

north at 99 Hudson Street, has dropped 
the pocket-size Gadgets, after only a few 
issues. In its place, there is a new title: 
New Ideas. It buys no original material, 
according to its managing editor, Miss Anne 
Crossen. Everything is clipped material, and 
very short. But if you are in the habit of 
browsing among small-town newspapers and 
magazines of small circulation, you may pick 
up a lot of amusing little items that would 
fit into its various departments, such as 
health, safety, money-making, careers, home, 
etc. And available tidbits bring in useful 
checks of a dollar or two; up to five dollars 
for very unusual suggestions. Also, there are 
prizes totaling $50 for the best ones offered. 
Send in the clipping, with notation as to 
where it appeared. Do not submit syndi- 
cated material; clippings from articles 
headed “AP,” “UP,” with a by-line. Also, 
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note that most of the slick-paper magazines 
are not available for this sort of reprint per- 
mission. An off-trail sort of market. But 
you might run across plenty of good ideas 
for real markets, while earning a few dol- 
lars. Payment is on publication. 


ARIOUS new stars keep rising over the 

publishing horizon. Most of these are 
of small magnitude, if one considers their 
probably buying public. 

World Observer directs its attention to the 
furtherance of international good will, 
through essays, articles, short stories, and 
poetry. Articles bring about $50 each, with 
lengths running from 1,500 to 3,000 words. 
Fiction should be short, and brings a pay- 
ment ranging up to $35 per story. Poems 
draw $5 to $10 each—all payment an- 
nounced as being made on acceptance. The 
managing editor is Miss Florence Brobeck, 
who was at one time the editor of Woman’s 
World. Editorial offices of the new publi- 
cation are at 11 West 42nd Street. 

Another new monthly is The New De- 
mocracy, edited by Congressman William I. 
Sirovich at 521 Fifth Avenue. The maga- 
zine has high purposes and ideals, concern- 
ing itself with the big trends of American 
life, and emphasizing social, economic, and 
intellectual reconstruction. A sort of Amer- 
ica-for-Americans ideal, defying foreign pol- 
icies such as those reigning in Italy, Ger- 
many, etc. 


VERY contributor to the pulp field will 
be interested in the new regime at Street 
& Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue. The company 
has boiled down its string to fifteen active 
money-makers, and is settling down for some 
sturdy work in building these up to new cir- 
culations. The only magazine which is still 
a problem child, at the time this article goes 
to press, is their up-town, slick-paper maga- 
zine, Mademoiselle. Something in the way 
of discipline is being discussed. And by next 
month, this sixteenth of the lot, should be 
pinned into its new bib and tucker. 

Mr. Blackwell is editor-in-chief, with F. 
Orlin Tremaine as his assistant. The maga- 
zines formerly edited by these two men have 
been distributed among various new editors, 
as noted below. 
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Detective Story Magazine and Clues—De- 
tective are now edited by Anthony Rud, a 
man with plenty of experience as a writer of 
detective stories. Mr. Kessler is now his as- 
sistant. For both magazines, the lengths now 
wanted have been changed somewhat. The 
top for novelettes is 15,000 words, which 
allows more variety in the books. Shorts 
run the usual 4,000 to 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment is from one to three cents, promptly 
on acceptance. And Mr. Rud emphasizes 
that both magazines are wide open for ma- 
terial ! 

Detective Story aims at a fairly mature 
reading public. For Clues, imagine a some- 
what younger audience — perhaps eighteen 
years old. The mechanical details of your 
stories will run about the same. But the 
writing should be more plain for Clues and 
perhaps more lurid. Get off to a quick start, 
with the chief character somewhere near the 
opening paragraph. This is important! In- 
teresting characters in the novels is a special 
need; possibly ones with series possibilities. 
Shorts are always wanted. And there is 
practically no inventory on hand! 

Miss Bacon’s two love books: Love Story 
Magazine and Smart Love Stories, go stur- 
dily on their way with no change except 
perhaps a stronger leaning toward the mod- 
ern note. Amid the gentle rain of editors 
being hired, and editors resigning, Miss 
Bacon represents la motif securité. 

Sport Story Magazine and Wild West 
Weekly, both edited by Ronald Oliphant, 
have no change in general policy. The same 
is true of Pic, edited by A. Laurence Holmes. 
And John L. Nanovic reports that he has 
three excellent markets open for the same 
sort of material he has been buying in the 
past: The Shadow, Doc Savage, and Crime 
Busters. One more title, The Feds, was 
dropped. 

Norbert Lusk will have a new assistant on 
Picture Play Magazine: Muriel Babcock, 
who comes from the West Coast to join the 
Street & Smith staff. She is well known out 
there, especially for her work with the Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

Marion E. Millhauser is the new editor of 
Romantic Range. The emphasis will be 
rather more on the love story than on the 
cowboy action stuff. A love story with a 
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Western background, is the general formula 
for material here. Lengths wanted are 5,000 


and 15,000 words. Payment the usual one 
cent minimum, immediately on acceptance. 
And dialect is out of favor now—unless you 
happen to have a colorful old-timer, who is 
allowed editorial leeway in his speech. 

Western Story Magazine is now edited by 
John Burr, a man with plenty of experience 
on the Dell Western pulps and previously at 
the old Clayton establishment. This is going 
to be much more open market than hereto- 
fore. Shorts will be run up to 5,000 words. 
But there is a change in the novelettes. No 
more 20,000 worders. Instead, Mr. Burr 
asks for 10,000 and 12,000 word leads. He 
wants good strong dramatic situations, with 
plenty of emotional conflict, exciting plots, 
vivid characterization. The majority will 
favor the range locale, but there will be some 
off-trail settings: the Northwest, lumber 
camps, character stories, etc. The Old West 
—occasionally as far back as pioneer days. 
Once in a while a “dated” story is accept- 
able. But avoid the obvious costume or his- 
torical typeof yarn. He is also interested in 
receiving an occasional article on Western 
themes—up to 1,500 words. Mr. Burr em- 
phasizes that he pays on acceptance and gives 
quick decisions—and he means it! 


The new editor of Air Trails is C. B. 
Colby,and his associate is William Winter. 
Here are the needs and requirements: Arti- 
cles on flying facts, with lots of photos. There 
must be authoritative, and the bigger the 
authority, the better the editor likes it. 
Lengths are not limited; the average is 
around 5,000 words. Interesting and un- 
usual pictures are more important. Short 
stories, up to 4,000 words, are wanted. It is 
necessary to have your main character an 
aviator. Reporters and such must be second- 
ary. And see that there is plenty of action 
in the air—with all the facts accurate! There 
is also a market for separate good photo- 
graphs of an unusual nature. (In connec- 
tion with the submission of photographs, if 
any people appear in them, be sure to get 
their permission in writing and send along 
with the picture. Verbal permission is not 
enough.) Payment is at a minimum of one 
cent for the average writer. More is often 
paid for articles by well known people. Com- 
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mercial photographs rate $3.00 each; snap- 
shots, $1.50 each. Both are paid for on 
acceptance, along with the manuscript. 


An experienced writer in the pseudo-scien- 
tific fiield, John W. Campbell, Jr., is the 
new editor of Astounding Stories. He is 
also a trained physicist, and stands ready to 
help writers with scientific details and form- 
ulas—an important phase of these stories. 
There are four points which he emphasizes : 
The first is that the readers of this magazine 
are not kids.. They are either adults, often 
with keen scientific interests, or younger peo- 
ple with keen imaginations and advanced 
brain power. The second point is that writ- 
ing must carry a thoroughly convincing note 
of sincerity. More writers fall down here 
than on almost any other count! Don’t for- 
get that every one of the miraculous twen- 
tieth century advances in science and me- 
chanics was once a mad dream! But some- 
body believed in it! The third point is a 
need for more “personal” interest in stories. 
For instance, if you feature a “thinking 
machine,” play up what you might call the 
“personality” of the machine. And the last 
point is the need for new writers. Many 
people, now working in other fields, might 
do well in this one too, with study and read- 
ing, according to Mr. Campbell. Lengths 
wanted: from 4,500 to 6,500 word shorts; 
10,000 to 20,000 word novelettes; occasion- 
ally serial novels up to 100,000 words. Usual 
one cent minimum, paid on acceptance. 

The above magazines are all published by 
Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue. 


@ Miss Fanchon Devoe has finally decided 
to call it a day with Bachelor, which she 
edited at 515 Madison Avenue, and is re- 
tiring back to Circleville. She put up a 
stout fight for a lone girl in the Big City. 

The Sportsman of 353 Fourth Avenue has 
been merged with Country Life. The com- 
bined slick-paper magazine will be published 
by Country Life-American Home Corpora- 
tion, 444 Madison Avenue. 

Louis Rittenberg has resigned as editor of 
The American Hebrew. The publisher, Jo- 
seph H. Riben, takes his place as editor. 
Address : 48 West 48th Street. 

C. Bloodgood, who has been assistant edi- 
tor of The Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Ave- 


nue, for some time, has recently been made 
editor. He succeeds F. C. Lane. 


[JDOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO., Garden 

City, N. Y., sold the last of its maga- 
zines and will concentrate on book publica- 
tion. Short Stories has been taken over by 
William J. Delaney, an advertising man of 
long experience, who plans to continue this 
quarter-century-old pulp on much the same 
editorial basis as heretofore. Miss Dorothy 
Mcllwraith continues as editor under the 
new ownership. And here are her sugges- 


tions for all those who are interested in writ- . 


ing for Short Stories. In the first place, it 
aims at an audience which is almost entirely 
masculine. Swift action is important, but so 
too is characterization. Accuracy of techni- 
cal details is important, or the readers will 
let you know in a hurry. Love interest, if 
any, should be minor. Heroes should be 
white. Any setting is welcome, especially 
the out-of-the-way place. Shorts in series, 
featuring the same character, are fine—if the 
writer can keep to a high standard. There 
is no large inventory at hand; so you can 
count on an open market for any length 
from 3,000 to 80,000 words. Payment is 
now stated to be made on acceptance, with 
a one cent minimum. Address Short Stories 
at 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 


A FEW changes have occured at Popular 
Publications. Pioneer Western has been 
dropped from the lineup, and Henry Sperry 
has resigned to go free-lancing. Rogers Ter- 
rill has had a new deal among his associate 
editors, just by way of evening up the work 
and keeping everybody happy. As this has 
a way of happening every so often with this 
group of Western and detective and terror 
pulps, just address the magazine and you 
will have no trouble.. (Manuscripts, by the 
way, are read with an eye to possible accept- 
ance by one of the others in the Popular 
group, if not available for the one addressed. ) 
Loring Dowst now edits Detective Tales and 
Dime Mystery; Willard Crosby has Range- 
land Romances; The Spider is guarded by 
Moran Tudury; David Manners is editor of 
10 Story Western and Big Book Western. 
(Continued to page 55) 
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You're Not An Authentic 
Author Until..... 


by JOSEPH CREAMER 


1) You display an air of perpetual 
cynicism. 


2) You think all publishers are crooks. 
3) You smoke a pipe with casual grace. 


4) You're quite aware of the fact that 
pulp stories are merely pot boilers 
and by writing for them you're sac- 
rificing your inimitable style. 


5) You've written a novel too good 
for any publisher to accept. 


6) You wear a crushed felt and lounge 
around in unpressed tweeds. 


7) You are seen with odd people and 
mysteriously confide to your friends 
that they're "story" material. 


8) You're listed in the O'Brien and 
O'Henry collections. 


9) You've gotten a bid from Holly- 
wood. 


10) You were once a newspaperman. 


11) You are irrationally cheerful one 
day and murderously uncivil the 
next. 


12) You believe that all magazine and 
book readers are moronic degen- 
erates. 


13) You tell your best friends that your 
publisher is an unregenerate rat, 
then write him an eight page letter 

raising the manner in which he's 
Elurbed your new book. 


14) You know that all the critics missed 
the BIG point in your latest book. 





15) You claim that Faulkner, Maugham, 
Cronin, > Cobb, Kathleen 
Norris, et al have really nothing on 
the ball. They just got the breaks. 

16) You're honestly aware of the fact 
that "slanting" is the bunk. 

17) You tell your friends that all editors 
are frustrated writers. 

18) You want a penthouse and a valet 
named Judd. 

19) Your latest story is the best you've 
ever written. 

20) You hate publicity, but raise hell if 
you don't get it. 

21) You've crashed the Satevepost. 

22) You ask the clerks at Brentanos, Put- 
nams and Doubleday-Doran why 
there isn't a bigger pile of your 
books. 

23) You get one hell of a thrill when a 
best-seller begins to slip from the 
lists. 

24) You rent a cottage at Westport, 
Carmel, Woodstock or Cream Hill. 

25) You've got a drawer full of rejection 
slips. 

26) Your mistress is the only person who 
“understands” you. 

27) You've appeared in the Atlantic's 
“Contributors Club”. 

28) You cry that your agent is losing 
interest in your work. 

29) You make periodic appearances at 
Be ge 

30) You've gotten a $500 advance on 
royalties. 
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This is Why They Fail 


By Tuomas H. Uzze.u 


Art is a by-product of one’s enthusiasm for life. 


novels for the same reasons that they 

fail at life: low vitality, emotional im- 
maturity, mental simplicity. With nine- 
tenths of the citizenry handicapped in this 
manner, politics, business, and education go 
to pot and attempts at literature along with 
them. Inferior manuscripts are produced by 
inferior people, and the greatest single error 
made by the rejected authors is to try to im- 
prove their work without improving them- 
selves. 

Peek at my gallery of literary failures! 
Some are hopeless, some not, and I shall try 
to show the distinction. 

First, consider the weak members whose 
attitude toward authorship is altogether 
wrong. Influenced by literary sentimentalist 
school teachers, or perhaps merely by their 
own unbridled wishes, the men among them 
believe that the career of letters is an ex- 
hilarating experience like listening to great 
music or sitting on the bow of a careening 
yacht with a dizzy blonde; the women that 
it’s like being made love to by a Hollywood 
paragon tailored in London. 

Behold the poor writer sitting at his desk, 
facing a manuscript fresh from the return 
mail. Sighing, he stares at the rejection slip 
and groans: “If I only knew what’s wrong 
with the damn thing!” With set teeth he 
is determined to make this particular story 
stick if it’s the last thing he does. He de- 
cides that he should buy a textbook or take 
a course in story-writing or move to New 
York to be among literary people. And all 
the time the solution is obvious: a cheerful 
acceptance of writing as a career. He needs 
only to chuck his beloved manuscript into 
the wastebasket and write another. 

A woman with a moonlit view of letters 
said to me: “I’m getting nowhere; if only 
I didn’t have to prepare breakfast and lunch 
every day and wash up afterwards! The 


Prowass fail at writing stories and 
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dishes and garbage shrivel up my imagina- 
tion.” I set her to work writing a story 
about dishes and garbage. Another woman 
student who thought she lived a rather busy 
life “doing nothing like most women,” took 
up fiction and organized her life to make 
time for it. After the first few days she re- 
ported: “What a surprise I’ve had! I 
thought creative writing would be something 
like going to the movies; instead it has 
nearly worn me out. Why, after the first 
session at the typewriter I yawned as my 
baby does at bed-time, I felt full of cramps 
and stretched and was as hungry as a bear.” 
Cheerfully she accepted her writing as a 
hard job and settled down to it. 


My most perfect portrait of a literary 
failure I take from a New York newspaper. 
It must have been written by a reporter 
who propped at free lance writing. How 
else could he have pointed up the irony of 
Old Man Gannon: 


For twenty years Old Man Gannon kept saying 
there was something he must attend to before he 
died. But he never seemed to get around to it. 

Perhaps he came to be superstitious about it and 
believed as soon as he got the thing off his mind 
he would die. A lot of old men are like that. 
Perhaps if he had attended to it there would be 
some one now to claim a worn-out body lying in 
the Brooklyn Morgue for a few days before pass- 
ing on to Potter’s Field with the secret that was 
Old Man Gannon’s. 

Perhaps not. Only Old Man Gannon could tell 
about that and he either put it off too long or de- 
cided the best stories are better for never being 
told. 

Even in death he was queer. Williamsburg 
knew him as Old Man Gannon, who took a room 
in the lodging house at No. 302 Bedford Avenue 
two decades ago, signed for it as Richard Gan- 
non, paid rent regularly without ever working, 
read old histories tirelessly and spoke frequently 
of the matter to which he must attend. 

Old Man Gannon announced when he went to 
No. 302 Bedford Avenue he would stay until he 
died. He said he was weak, near death, and 
couldn’t work, although fellow lodgers thought he 
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was robust and hearty. All day long, winter and 
summer, he sat in his chair reading the exploits of 
Hannibal, Napoleon and Alexander. The only 
exercise he got was a daily ramble through the 
second-hand book stores after other histories. 

Sometimes he would get pen and paper and sit 
brooding for hours over the thing to which he was 
going to attend. But he never wrote. He always 
had money, but the source of it remains a mystery. 

An ambulance surgeon from St. Catherine’s Hos- 
pital was called to the lodging house four days 
ago and found the old man suffering from a pain 
in his side. He was called back Thursday, to find 
Old Man Gannon dead. 

In the room was only a pile of stories with 
pages turned down at exciting passages and pencil 
notes scribbled on the margins. But they held no 
clue to the riddle of Old Man Gannon. 


The clue to this riddle? Old Man Gan- 
non was trapped by his sentimentalizations 
of the literary business. He had energy to 
dream but not to write. Had they per- 
formed an autopsy in the morgue they 
would have found a wishbone where his 
backbone should have been. Weak people 
hitch wagons to stars when they should 
show up with heavy duty trucks. 


HE plaint of a million unpublished 

writers in this country is: “I have 
loads of great ideas for stories if I could only 
get them on paper.” This universal alibi 
has comforted endless failures. “Great ideas” 
of course means great emotions and great 
emotions mean psychic pressures, dammed 
up phantasy reservoirs, unsublimated in- 
stinctive forces. The false theory is that 
having strong emotions is one thing and 
energy to express them another, whereas the 
truth is that emotion in its broader sense is 
energy and energy is emotion. Strong peo- 
ple feel strongly, weak people, weakly. A 
student of the fiction art reads that a suc- 
cessful author turns out a story a week; he 
can’t turn out one a month: conclusion, he 
“simply can’t write rapidly.” To be told 
that the successful writer has four times his 
capacity for emotionalizing his phantasy 
images would mean nothing. To them the 
“doing” is everything, the “underdoing” 
little or nothing. 

How very many writers’ difficulties center 
around this effort to produce are without 
having an art experience! 

Here, for instance, is a young man who 
has taken up writing because he’d like to 
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be free of his hated office job. Soon, very 
soon he is in trouble. He tries to tell three 
stories at once. 

“Decide what impression, what emotional 
effect you’re trying to produce,” I advise 
him, “and stick to it; this is the main con- 
trol in all art.” “I don’t know what the 
effect of this thing is,” he replies. “I’m 
afraid to try to name it; frankly, I’m afraid 
I'll lose my interest in it, if I name it. Why? 
Well, for the same reason that I refuse to 
listen to Olin Downs when he names the 
emotional effect of symphonic music. It’s 
presumptuous.” Thus speaks the low-energy 
esthete, the customer of art, not one of its 
producers. 


The trials of the sensitive soul who ap- 
preciates the work of others and who tries 
in vain to equal their triumphs are clearly 
reported in the following excerpts from a 
letter. The writer, a woman, flings herself 
at her typewriter about once a year, when 
her husband is gone on an annual business 
trip: 


I’m working but not getting anywhere appar- 
ently. My dialogue is inane, my story is weak, 
my scenes are piffle, and my words are stilted af- 
fectations. I’m about to conclude that my voca- 
tion in life is scrubbing vegetables. But I won’t 
give up. I see these two young people as: clearly 
as I’ve ever seen characters in printed stories, but 
I seem to be as ineffective as a stammering ten- 
year-old. 

Why can’t I write what I want to? I can see 
sparks of merit here and there in my pages but 
it’s not fine and keen and living. I write along 
for a time and feel that at last I’m exceeding my- 
self and then suddenly I realize that I’ve gone off 
on an episode that was interesting at the moment 
but that isn’t related to my opus at all. I pull up, 
try to get back, but—oh, it’s an exhausting busi- 
ness. 


The truth here is that the lady is indeed 
a vegetable scrubber. An exemplary wife 
and mother, this rejected author, but she 
doesn’t love her characters—or her readers 
—as she does her family—her vegetables! 
She might in time learn to emotionalize her 
phantasies, although not by working spas- 
modically once a year, but regular writing 
is impossible to her because “my first duty 
is to my family.” Does she know that duties 
are often loves in disguise? 

In their writings, the low-energy-and-emo- 
tion groups reverse the artistic process which 












is always to intensify life they rather en- 
feeble it. 


A’ woman who tried in vain to be an 
author agreed to marry a man she didn’t 
love because her friends, although they knew 
very little about him, urged the marriage 
upon her. After becoming engaged she 
learned that he had a wife and two chil- 
dren. Rather than reveal her humiliation 
to her friends she kept the man’s past to 
herself. A delay of six months was neces- 
sary to secure a divorce which the man 
promised to secure. By spring our literary 
aspirant was thoroughly disgusted with her 
fiancé and would gladly have been rid of 
him but her friends expected her to marry. 
“If only I hadn’t shown them the trousseau,” 
she insisted—and laughed—“I would never 
have married Jack.” But she did marry 
him and their life was a failure. His wife 
wanted me to tell her why her stories were 
weak. I wanted to say to her: “Liars, cow- 
ards, prostitutes, and other weak compro- 
misers with life are never the best authors.” 


The strangest romance I ever read was 
sent me by another of the sisterhood to 
whom life and love are merely sentiment. 
The fiction heroine had the misfortune to 
fall in love with the son of a German deli- 
catessen owner and simply couldn’t endure 
the odor of cheese on her lover who worked 
in the store. She journeyed to Alaska, how- 
ever, and viewed in awe the long sun-lit 
days and nights. It is like living in con- 
stant moonlight, she wrote so concluded 
that “there will be no night of fear” if she 
married the young man. She wired him 
her acceptance. The moonlight in her story, 
overcame the odor of the cheese! The de- 
cisive moment in this love story took place 
with the lovers several thousand miles apart. 

Dr. Richard Burton, former head of the 
English Department at the University of 
Minnesota, once attempted to help me sal- 
vage the weak brothers and sisters in one of 
my classes. Before the lecture hour I showed 
him some of their work: frail inventions, 
bloodless day-dreams. Uncle Dick was mad 
when he faced my class. “What’s the mat- 
ter with you people, anyway? If you don’t 
know anything about life, why don’t you go 
and seek it? Go and live and maybe you'll 
learn something.” A sheltered, sterile hum- 
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drum life is stale beer on which to feed your 
imagination. 


WEITING, to the souls of whom I now 

speak, is not a release of creative inner 
explosions that mean genuine spiritual pres- 
sure; writing rather to them means merely 
fame, day-dreams. ‘Words fascinate me,” 
writes one of them; “the harmonies that 
can be evoked by musical instruments are 
not nearly so alluring to me as the harmon- 
ies created by words. The printed page is 
a magnet and lures me away from other 
tasks.” “Sometimes,” writes still another, 
“T think that if I just once make a quality 
magazine I’ll never write another word.” 
Still another writes of the ecstasy he experi- 
ences in dreaming of the novel he is going 
to do “some day”. “It has been simmering 
a long while now and some day I shan’t be 
able to resist it any longer. I mean to wait 
until I am certain that Ill do it beautifully, 
then I'll begin.” Lovely hope dream! 


A psychiatrist with whom I once discussed 
the large number of literary students who 
begin with a burst of enthusiasm but die off 
quickly gave me this interpretation. “The 
reason these amateurs give up so quickly is 
that the discipline of learning to write cre- 
ates trouble for them and people don’t like 
trouble. Schooling the libido for fiction 
writing is no fun to a normal person; it’s 
hell. In his efforts to sublimate libido, the 
student clings to dream-thinking which out- 
lets his libido most easily for him. Even 
without being told he knows that any fic- 
tion that takes these forms won’t be suitable 
for the general reader. To force them into 
usable shape, he must use his reasoning or 
fore-brain. Once he has found forms suit- 
able for communication to readers he loses 
all or part of the outlet which his dream- 
thinking affords him. 


“A high energy writer can and will force 
the emotion from the dream symbols to the 


_new symbols which the public will under- 


stand and in the end, if the work be pub- 
lished, he gets the satisfaction he craves. 


“A low energy person, however, is ex- 
hausted by this forcing. The libido remains 
attached to the original symbols. These 
original symbols (which may be dreams of a 
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lover) offer no outlet ; otherwise the writing 
would not have been attempted. Nor does 
the writing, distorted by logical design, af- 
ford an outlet. The result is suffering from 
frustrated libido. The discouraged writers 
retreat from their typewriters and the alibis 
begin. If they ever return to their writing, 
it is because the hell it represents is a more 
desirable hell than that from which they 
wish to escape. 

“Right here you see the main reason why 
beginning writers, perhaps learners in all 
the arts, tend to resent instruction and teach- 
ers. The textbook, the teacher, the school, 
they say, can’t understand them, won’t let 
them ‘be themselves’; they fear they will be 
robbed of their originality, lose inspiration 
while listening to someone else’s ideas. The 
truth is their frail libidos quiver with terror 
at the thought of being told that they must 
find something else to love besides them- 
selves.” 

This discussion of literary failures will not 
be complete unless something be said about 
the distinctly psychopathic types. 

I choose the type of neurotic difficulty in 
a woman writer which is commonest and 
unquestionably the most pathetic: she who 
has adequate energy and intelligence to 
write at least popular stories which would 
satisfy her, but who through years of mar- 
riage has had no complete experience of 
love with her husband and who has at last, 
with the arrival of successive children, fused 
her sexual with her maternal drive. Frus- 
tration of this sort in an energetic, intro- 
verted woman without insight or sophistica- 
tion produces the woman most to be pitied 
on this earth. If she loves books or has 
undergone a little literary conditioning in 
her childhood, she will seek to compensate 
for her sense of defeat by becoming an 
author. 

So far all is well with our Unloved Mother 
but she insists on writing adult fiction. Juven- 
ile stories devoid of romance are within the 
range of her abilities but she scorns the sug- 
gestion: her quarrel is with adult society 
not children. She is literally sick with a 
yearning to escape into innumerable, vaguely 
romantic scenes. Her literary limitations 
are that her love scenes are woefully senti- 
mental, and she really has only one plot. 
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Her one story has a clod of a man in trouble 
from which the main-character wife with a 
burst of self-sacrifice (maternalism) ulti- 
mately saves him. 


The nice brand of torture which our civil- 
ization has reserved for an unknown number 
of women is revealed by the following 
account which one of them gives of her 
literary difficulties : 


I’ve been ten years or more fighting against this 
writing urge, and at last I’ve given in to it. It’s 
analagous to this, I imagine: supposing a woman 
(married) loved another man (which in this case 
would stand for my writing) and she fought 
against that urge because she thought it was not 
right and tried to be true to her husband (which 
is my job) but at last wearying of the whole strug- 
gle gave in at last to the love, just not caring at all 
what happened. 


That’s the way I have been fighting this writing 
stuff until the last few years. And now I just 
want to write. Just to write. And I’m quite con- 
fident, now, too of this, that when I am able to 
write enough to make my own way—if I had to— 
my children won’t be the little explosives they are 
now, and instead of being an irritable old mother 
I’ll be the sort of good sweet person, however not 
too sweet, I would like to be and all my troubles 
will be smoothed away. 


I’d like to go and tame the Amazon (sic) or 
hunt wild animals with the Johnsons or go down 
in submarines or—if I could be sure of coming out 
alive I’d like to be in an airplane wreck. I’m 
sorry I wasn’t in the world war, someway. I had 
a friend who married an Alaskan and they trapped 
for six months up there, living any old way. I’d 
like to go as near any of those volcanoes in the 
Hawaiian Islands as I possibly could, to the top of 
Mauna Loa. 


The other day a lady said to me that the boom, 
boom, of the Pacific Ocean just drove her wild. 
I’d like to swim there and then go and lie on the 
rocks and listen to it boom for centuries. Oh, I’m 
not saying I could do any of these things, but the 
urge to do them is there. Any danger! But oh, 
oh, for God’s sake, save me from maddening 
monotony. This is not just talk; it’s an urge that 
I just cannot kill. When I first started writing, I 
tried children stories but how could I when I 
don’t even seem to have the instinct of mother- 
hood ? 


Here’s another thing I would like to do, always 
have wanted to do. Live in a lonely cottage on 
the edge of a big lake set in deep timber, alone. 
Oh, I'd like to have some one companionable to 
talk to sometimes when my own company became 


dead. 


And on the margin of this typewritten report is 
penned in ink: “Somebody who loves books.” And 
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so the desperate unloved and unprinted writer con- 
tinues on and on. And she found the time for 
this writing between two and five in the morning 
when, her household slept! 


I give this “case” somewhat at length be- 
cause in it can be found most of the ills to 
which the female psyche is heir or rather 
which have been wished on her. To suc- 
ceed as a writer, this lady must first solve 
her own personal problem. 


S FOR the complexes that curdle the 

literary brew in a man: they seem to 
me to appear in greater variety and to pro- 
duce a list of writing difficulties that would 
puzzle a psychoanalyst’s convention! I make 
no pretense of understanding them all. The 
literary man’s lonely wrestlings with the un- 
known, dark enemies of his spirit I have 
witnessed, all the way from the almost uni- 
versal inability to express tenderness in a 
love relation to the unique, extreme case of 
the man who came to me saying that he 
was about to go insane and wanted me to 
help him write a book recording the adven- 
ture! 


Men with a repression, who otherwise pos- 
sess every essential asset as writers, fall easily 
into two very large classes: (1) Those who 
because of a life-long crystallized habit of 
condemning the expression, of their sense 
pleasures can write neither love stories nor 
attain any sensuous quality in their style 
and (2) the man who in the grip of a gen- 
uine neurosis are unable to write anything 
except with effort that is torture and who 
never perform with any fluency at all. 


The first of these turn out correct stories 
and novels that are an arid. They name 
emotions, they do not portray them; their 
heroes in emotional moments have things 
“snapping in their brains,” feel “electric 
thrills” in the presence of the heroines. If 
a prostitute appears in their pages, she has 
just reformed or is busy with a noble deed 


or is quickly killed. (In such literary crises 
they have, I think, their eye on the Awful 
Judge in the adjoining room.) As for nice 
gray-haired, benign mothers and grand- 
mothers; these are their real dish and their 
portraits are often masterpieces. 

The second type of spiritually hobbled 
male author can’t write at all unless he has 
worked up a first-class nightmare of sexual 
excitement and terror. These fellows who 
have something to say but who can’t write 
without an anguish of starting and stopping, 
writing and tearing up, and madly striving 
for perfection in every sentence before pro- 
ceeding—these fellows, I have been able to 
demonstrate, literally do suffer from night- 
mares in their sleep. One of these men I 
analyzed myself sufficiently to get him to see 
that he was unconsciously identifying his 
wife’s criticism of his writing with a criti- 
cism of their marital life. After that revela- 
tion, a completely frozen author was released 
for splendid achievements. He began, at 
my suggestion, with a letter a day to me 
written at high speed about nothing at all, 
shifted to a novel he had been “wanting to 
write” for years and finished it in short 
order with notable published success; later 
he produced a play that won him wealth in 
a long Broadway run. 

Many people are failures at literary work 
who need not all remain so. The truly 
hopeless, who should not delude themselves 
with dreams of fame and fortune, are those 
who, after many trials, have found it im- 
possible to succeed at anything. A very 
few with excellent basic qualifications are 
needlessly handicapped by neurotic compul- 
sions; their emotional dead-centers can be 
removed only with professional assistance. 
As for the others, the great throng of de- 
votees of writing, average folk like you and 
me: these need only to recognize the task 
of creating literature for what it is and 
organize their lives for the task. 

Live, and work. 
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S an editor and 
a writer of 
pulp love 
stories I have ob- 
served and learned 
some things which 
you who wish to 
begin to write love 
stories may find 
useful. 
I shall attempt to 
pass along to you 
some of the do’s 


‘and do-nots that I 


have found often 
means the differ- 
ence between a 
check and a rejec- 
tion slip. They are, 
most of them, sim- 
ple, elemental 
things that the ex- 


The Pulp Love Story 


By BEaTRICE JONES 





Leo Margulies, editor-in-chief of the twenty 
odd Standard Magazines, writes cf the author 
of this article: “The lady in question began in 
1928 as general flunky at Macfadden Publica- 
tions to the editors of True Story, True Expe- 
rience, True Romances and Dream World. 
After a very pleasant and instructive year, she 
left to take a better job on two pulp magazines. 

“During the next seven years she spent 
periods from one year to two and a half years 
on the following magazines as editorial assis- 
tant, associate editor and editor: Far East Ad- 
venture Stories, Amazing Detective Stories, Sky 
Fighters, Contact, Squadron, Argosy, Detective 
Fiction Weekly, War Birds, Federal Agent, and 
for the past year she has been an associate on 
the Standard Magazines publications, working 
under me, on Thrilling Love, Popular Love, 
Sky Fighters and The Lone Eagle. 

“During her spare time she writes love and 
confession stories which have appeared, and are 
appearing, in the various magazines of this 
type.” 





(or in the man’s, in 
the event it is told 
from the man’s 
viewpoint) life. 
There must be a 
triangle of some 
sort — either two 
men and a girl, two 
girls and a man 
and an obstacle of 
some kind, her ca- 
reer, for instance. 
In any event, begin 
the story with some 
sort of emotional 
problem to catch 
the readers’ interest 
and make them 
wonder how the 
characters will work 
out this problem. 
There need not 




















perienced writer 





be a lot of love 





observes uncon- 

sciously in writing a pulp love story. But to 
the beginner they may be news. And this 
piece is, let me emphasize here, aimed at 
those writers who are less experienced than I 
—not to those who are more experienced 
and better writers. 

The love pulp story should be a dramatic 
account of a girl’s emotional reactions to that 
which is happening about or to her. And 
the things which are happening—the plot— 
should be brought about by emotional con- 
flict between men and women, or a man and 
a woman. For the pulp love story, do not 
build up a complicated plot against which 
the love interest is incidental, or kept moving 
in the background. The love interest is the 
story—write only about the love conflict in 
a pulp love story. 

The love pulp story should begin at an 
emotional psychological moment in the girl’s 


scenes in the pulp 
love story. The love is idealistic, young emo- 
tion and the suggestion is enough. 

By all means be sympathetic to your young 
lovers’ problem. Give them a convincing 
emotional problem, and seriously help them 
to work their way out of it. Even if it is 
school girl and boy love, and the problem 
is—to an adult—a trivial one, keep in mind 
that to those particular characters it will be 
a serious problem, and handle it accordingly. 

Try to avoid trite situations and plots. This 
is difficult, as most everything has been writ- 
ten and rewritten many times. But when you 
have a plot worked out, examine the situa- 
tions and see if they cannot be twisted by a 
fresh angle into something a little different. 

ABOVE ALL, study your markets before 
writing a story. Select the magazine for 
which you mean to write, read several copies 
of that magazine from cover to cover before 
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you begin writing your story. Most of the 
editors are concerned first with a good story. 
But they all have their likes and dislikes 
where plot and background are concerned. 

Do not make the mistake that so many be- 
ginners seem to make (judging from the 
manuscripts that I have, as an editor, read) 
of having a heroine that is just too, too sweet 
for words. I think that all of the love maga- 
zine editors wish their heroines to be the 
typical American girl—daring, courageous, 
vividly alive. Just keep in mind that as far 
as love is concerned she is idealistic, she is 
seeking lasting and romantic love with the 
One Man in the World. She may make her 
mistakes, think she is in love with the wrong 
man, nearly marry the wrong man. But she 
has the sense, always, to realize her error in 
time to avert the disaster of being married 
to the wrong man. 

Keep your heroines young: from seven- 
teen to twenty-two, with twenty-five being 
the age limit. Your reader seeks escape in 
reading pulp love stories. The older women 
wish to relive their youth and the young 
girls wish to read about girls of their own 
age who are doing things that they, them- 
selves, would like to be doing—living life as 
they dream of living it. By telling your story 
from the girl’s viewpoint, you make it pos- 
sible for your reader to put herself into the 
heroine’s place, emotionally, and as she reads 
the story she can get the feeling of actually 
living through the experiences of the heroine. 

By reading not one but several issues of a 
magazine before you begin to write your 
story, you will find it easier to write a story 
that will fit the requirements of your market. 

Appended to this article is a full list of the 
various love magazines. Here, I shall men- 
tion only those magazines with which I am 
concerned in an editorial capacity—Mr. Ned 
Pines’ Thrilling Love and Popular Love. 
These two magazines, as all the others in the 
Thrilling group, are under the editorial 
supervision of Mr. Leo Margulies. 
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We like variety in stories, character and 
background. There is no formula necessary 
so long as the story is one that would be in- 
teresting to a modern, idealistic American 
girl. We prefer, however, that the glamor- 
ous, hopeful and happy story predominate. 

Mr. Margulies is also in favor of giving 
new writers every consideration; he likes to 
see new names, new and fresh viewpoints in 
the magazines. Our editorial policy requires 
that every manuscript that comes into the 
office be read. Therefore, the fact that you 
are a beginner, have never sold a story, is 
not against you at Standard Magazines, Inc. 


15 Pulp Love Markets 


Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Smart Love Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 

All Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 

Best Love Magazine, RKO Bldg., New York. 

Modern Love Magazine, RKO Bidg., New York. 

Dangerous Romance, 205 East 42nd Street (per- 
iod love only.) 

Love Book, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Romance, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Popular Love, 22 West 48th Street, New York. 

Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th Street, New York. 

Love Romances, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
(limited market). 

Love Fiction Monthly, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York. 

Ten-Story Love Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. 

Sweetheart, 149 Madison Ave., New York. 

Young Love, 149 Madison Ave., New York. 





“How To Write Confession Stories,’ by Esther L. 
Schwartz; $1.00. 


This book is an accurate blueprint of the meth- 
od in translating personal emotion into confession 
stories. It shows how to handle the truth, how 
to build up the necessary emotions, how to solve 
life problems. It shows you how to make drama 
out of experience and does it so well that you 
want to rush straight to your typewriter after 
reading it. The book is swell advice, so simple 
and sincere that it makes you say: “I can do 
that, too.” So you go ahead and do the story of 
Aunt Lizzie’s big moment or the trouble that 
Ronald and Mary had before they settled down 
to domestic happiness. Don’t miss it, if you 
want to write confession stories—-Minna Bardon. 
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Have You Tried Writing 


Biographical Sketchesr 


They are Quick Sellers, and Fun to Write, says 


Moran Tupury 


' OU can sell to magazines—and you 
don’t need a plot. You can do it with- 
out writing fiction or poetry. You can 

do it without writing uninspired general 

information articles. You can write about a 

hero, adventures, glamor, excitement—and 

you don’t have to strain even one brain-cell 
by having to invent a plot. 

You can get away with this by writing a 
biographical-feature article. 

The idea came to me when I ran out of 
fiction ideas. The first biographical article 
sold to the first magazine I tried. The maga- 
zine was the American Mecury. The article 
was “Ward McAllister,” and the Review of 
Reviews reprinted it as a leading article of 
the month. 

It was the best market I ever made—and 
I made it because I had run out of plots. 

Writers as a class, and I include myself, 
are slow thinkers. Most of them, if they 
were selling merchandise, would probably 
starve to death. They will pick out one thing 
to write, and stick to it, until they become 
successful or have to give up writing all to- 
gether. Hardly one of them in a hundred 
ever thinks of writing anything but fiction. 
They say: “I’m held up. I can’t write be- 
cause I haven’t a plot.” And yet right there 
in front of them is the chance to write fully, 
glamorously and excitingly— and without 
even having to ‘bother about thinking up a 
plot. 

I know what I am talking about because 
I sold practically everything I ever wrote on 
this kind of job. I sold a series of twelve to 
College Humor, entirely on speculation— 
called “Young Immortals.” All-Western 
bought one on a Western badman. War Birds 
and Aces used ones on World War Aviators. 
War Stories bought my story of the Russian 


Female Battalion of Death. I sold two to the 
American Magazine. 

And I never had to invent one single plot 
for any of them. 

Within the last few years the field for real- 
life stories has grown to tremendous pro- 
portion. It started about the time Lytton 
Strachey wrote “Queen Victoria”. Writers 
like Thomas Beer, Philip Guedalla, Mead 
Minnigerode and dozens of others further 
popularized it. And while it is a far cry 
from “Queen Victoria” by Lytton Strachey 
to my own short, “Eddie Rickenbacker ; 
Ace in the Hole’”—nevertheless the real-life 
character is at the bottom of each market. 

I am going to show you the whole business 
of writing without a plot. 

First, how to find subjects and markets? 
I'll tell you the College Humor experience. 

I said to myself: “What kind of people 
will interest College Humor—and how can I 
think up a series that will get across?” A 
college campus is filled with glamour. 
Glamour is one of its distinguishing charac- 
teristics. So I decided to write about the 
most glamorous figures that American cam- 
puses had seen. A letter from College Humor 
told me they would like to see one, and I 
sent the first—Hobey Baker, Princeton foot- 
ball and hockey star. I was paid five cents a 
word for it and turned out others on Tommy 
Hitchcock, John Reed, George Gipp, Guyne- 
mer, Jim Thorpe, Chris Cagle, Johnny Poe, 
Jeb Stuart and so forth. And never a rejec- 
tion. 

I didn’t run the risk of any of these being 
rejected because of the objection that the 
plot was either stale, lacking in freshness or 
unconvincing. The editors knew of these 
men. They wanted articles on them because 
their lives were exciting. All I had to do was 
write them. 
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VIATORS are exciting and aviators be- 
long in air magazines. That meant do- 
ing for Aces and War Birds articles on men 
like Micky Mannock, Roland Garros, Major 
Raoul Lufbery. 


Now let’s see how to do it. 


The first step is to decide which person 
you know about has an exciting life already. 
This person will occur to you because he is 
exciting—you don’t have to make up his 
adventures. 


You don’t have to do a lick of work until 
you feel your hero’s life is already known 
and welcome to the editor. To War Birds, 
I wrote: “Would you be interested in a 
fact feature on Micky Mannock? He was 
interesting because he, unofficially, was sup- 
posed to have shot down more German 
planes even than Bishop. Also, he was con- 
sidered the most perfect combat air duellist 
of the war. I will be glad to try this on 
spec.” 

The answer, in my case, was to go ahead. 
Then all I had to do was to go to the pub- 
lic library. I didn’t have to invent anything. 
Inventing anything was the last thing I 
should do. All I had to do was to copy down 
the story waiting for me. 


We have now reached the library. And, 
lest you become uneasy in this scholarly at- 
mosphere, I will ask you to remember that 
we are not scholars. We are simply lazy 
writers come to this spot for the purpose of 
getting a story without having to invent a 
plot. 


Inasmuch as Micky Mannock was a World 
War English war ace—we know this because 
once we read a book called “Heroes of Avia- 
tion” by Driggs—this means that we will find 
all about our man in the period somewhere 
between 1914 and 1918. 


First, we look in the periodical guide. This 
will show us which magazines have carried 
material, in former years, on our man. It 
will tell us the magazine, issue, page. Then 
we ask the librarian for these magazines. 
Sure enough, here he is! 


The rest is simply to copy down the ma- 
terial like this: “Born 1890. Parents such 
and such. Went to public school. As young 
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man went to Turkey—or whatever it hap- 
pened to be. At outbreak of war was in- 
terned by Germans. Later released because 
he only had one eye and was regarded as 
harmless. Returned to England, became a 
mechanic, enlisted in aviation, was sent to 
France. In spite of sight defect, became 
great marksman. Commanded squadron. 
Taught his men never to follow a plane 
down after he had smashed it. Was killed, 
however, doing this.” 


We can find no more magazine articles. 
What to do? 


Go to the New York Times newspaper in- 
dex. We will find plenty of mention of our 
man. Maybe only a line or two like: “Some- 
where in France: Near Ostend, the Major 
Mannock scored his thirtieth and thirty-first 
victories by knocking over two German 
planes on August 11.” There’ll be more of 
this stuff. 


When we have all we can find, we take it 
home. 


Right here I am going to set down my own 
system of using notes. If there is an easier 
one I don’t know it. 


I make my notes, originally, on separate 
sheets of paper. Then I take a scissors and 
slice your notes up into separate slips: One 
slip for each item, as “May 11. Mannock 
shot down two-seater.” 

When your notes are cut up into separate 
strips, lay them on the floor. Then arrange 
in your mind what part of your notes be- 
long in the beginning, what parts in the 
middle, and what parts in the end. Be sure, 
of course, to begin with a narrative hook to 
pull your reader into the article, just as you 
do in a fiction story. 

Into each one of these sections, you want 
to put your notes best suited for that part. 
You are going to do this by pasting, on blank 
pages, these note-strips. 

Let’s go. 

First we want to tell the reader how im- 
portant our hero was. Therefore, looking 
over the strips on the floor, we find a note: 
“Mannock is believed to be England’s great- 
est ace.” That’s one for the beginning. Here 
is another: “Of 'Mannock, Eddie Ricken- 
backer said: ‘He was the best of them all.’” 
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You get it. All the general, summarizing 
material you want in your beginning. All 
together, your beginning will run about two 
pages. 

Into the middle section, in chronological 
order, you put the note-strips on birth, par- 
ents, home, school, Turkey, release from 
prison camp, enlistment in England. In 
other words, your narrative comes now. You 
paste it all in, including the airfights, vic- 
tories. 

Then you come to the end. Briefly, in this 
part you describe your hero’s triumph or 
death—and how come. This is your story 
climax. 

This is pretty simple, and a sure-fire set- 
up. Always, your material is before you, 
ready to use. Do this once, and it will be pie 
ever afterward. 

All right. Now, we’re going to write it. 
Our plot is here. We don’t have to invent a 
thing. All we have to do is write it as a 
writer does—colorfully and dramatically. 

Looking over our pasted-up pages, we find 
that Mannock, an Irishman, had been re- 
leased from a German prison camp because 
his one eye made him seem harmless. Then 
he turned around, came back in a plane and 
blew hell out of Germans. Why wouldn’t 
he? He was an Irishman. A one-eyed Irish- 
man was bound to resent that insult—and it 
gives us the human-interest thread to tie up 
our story. It’s our theme. 

We need a surprise-twist. All right, it’s 
here, ready-made. One of our notes say that 
Mannock taught his squadron mates never 
to follow a defeated foe toward earth. He 
preached it. But, in his last fight, he forgot 
it. He broke his own law. And he was killed 
for doing it! 

That ought to be dramatic enough for 
anybody. 

Right now, I want to meet a possible criti- 
cism. I can hear you say: “Well, this was 
true in Mannock’s case. But it was a ready- 
made case. He was a flier. Germans made 
him want vengeance. It was lucky for you 
that he broke his own law because it gave 
you a surprise-twist.” 


I have never written a biographical article 
that didn’t have just as dramatic possibili- 
ties. Why bother about an unexciting hero. 
The editor wouldn’t want it. 


Take the one I wrote about Ward Mc- 
Allister. Ward McAllister was no. aviator. 
But his life was exciting. Every celebrity’s 
life is or he wouldn’t be a celebrity. Every 
celebrity has a plot in his life—waiting for 
you. 

I gathered my McAllister notes like the 
Mannock article. In this case, nobody 
claimed McAllister was the greatest ace. Not 
at all. But even this generation remembers 
that he was a sort of major domo to New 
York’s Four Hundred. He invented ways of 
entertaining. He knew wine. He said no fat 
man should wear a white waistcoat. He strove 
for the conservative thing, moderation. 

All the things his life stood for, I put into 
my introduction. 

In the middle—the narrative part—I did 
not tell how he lost one eye and was released 
from a German prison camp. I told, instead 
—by the same formula—how he was born in 
Georgia, moved to California during the 
gold-rush, married a New York girl and be- 
came, through European travel, an admirer 
of polite living and good taste, and an au- 
thority on it. 

Where’s my drama? 

My notes for the climax told me that Mc- 
Allister suffered his defeat when he tried to 
tell a lot of railroad presidents how to man- 
age the Centennial Ball in New York. He 
held out for a dignified spectacle. They 
wanted show and gaudy hoopla. And they 
licked him. They fired him out of his chair- 
manship. He gave out interviews to the 
papers, I found them in the library indexes, 
poking fun at that ball the railroad presi- 
dents gave. And it was funny. But it made 
McAllister a lot of powerful enemies. And 
because those enemies were rich, McAllister 
never got the chance to boss their shows 
again, 

And in the end of this disciple of modera- 
tion was buried in a typical ornate funeral 
outlay—French horns and boy-singer. And 
the crowds tried to steal the very flowers off 
his coffin! 

There are two, entirely different heroes— 
and each life is dramatic. I didn’t have to 
invent, either—the plot was there. 

I remembered, too late. that ‘Mrs. Simpson 
was not the only Baltimore girl to go places. 
There was a girl named Betsy Patterson, from 
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the same town. She married Napoleon’s 
youngest brother. He took her back to 
France—but Napoleon annuled the mar- 


- riage. He made Jerome King of Westphalia, 


and poor Betsy Patterson went back husband- 
less to Baltimore. 

This article, using Mrs. Simpson for the 
introduction, would have simply been the 
biographical sketch of Betsy Patterson’s life. 
It would have had a good chance with the 
Baltimore Sunday newspapers—only I 
thought of it when the Simpson story was 
stale news. 

When the Eugenie hats were popular, 
that was the time for a biographical sketch 
of the French Empress, with the emphasis 
on her chic wardrobe, beauty. The Depres- 
sion was the time to dig up some man who, 
in former times, had developed the ways and 
means to defeat a depression. 


ODAY? This is an age of specialized 

magazines. And each special magazine 
means specialized heroes. 

So far, I have been talking about historical 
figures. Your made-to-order heroes don’t 
have to be. What about John L. Lewis, 
Jerome Kern, Shelia Barrett, John Stuart 
Curry; labor leader, composer, mimic, 
painter. If your figures are important enough 
they don’t have to be aimed at specialized 
magazines. 

You don’t need a plot—but sometimes you 
can get two stories out of one subject. For 
example, I wrote an article about Tommy 
Hitchcock for the College Humor series. I 
stressed his prep school, Harvard and polo 
background—with some of the story of his 
experiences as a war flier. Then, months 
later, I wrote Tommy Hitchcock’s story for 
an air pulp. In this, it was the same life— 
but I made the air adventure overshadow 
everything else. But the emphasis was all 
the trouble I had. I used the identical notes. 

I write fiction, mostly—but I know that 
biographical articles have many recommen- 
dations besides easy salability. In writing 
them, you review other people’s lives. You 
learn what traits people possess. You learn, 
so frequently, the dramatic effect of small 
details upon great accomplishment. And if 
this is not a help to fiction writing, I’m 
badly mistaken. 
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Nevertheless, in the end, the swell thing 
about biographical writing is this: It’s the 
perfect medium for writers who can’t plot. 
It’s an “in” for them. If they can’t copy 
down a few details and write them up dra- 
matically, then they had better try some- 
thing else. 

Don’t pick subjects done to death, unless 
you have a new angle. Don’t invent. If you 
can’t find the material after digging for it 
in libraries—then try another subject. When 
you write an editor, assure him you'll be 
glad to try it on spec. He won’t buy an arti- 
cle he hasn’t seen. 

In the actual writing, make your first sen- 
tence a statement of your theme—or at least 
reveal the fact that this subject is going to 
be interesting because of a certain human- 
interest or ironic twist. Write the story, like 
any other story. If you have any recorded 
conversation, by all means ring them into 
your tale—they are pure gold. They are 
going to make your story a real story—more 
real, even, than fiction. 


HAT true-life stories will appeal to 

which magazines? Well, take the Ameri- 
can Boy. Get a Horatio Alger story for one 
story: Thomas Jones, bus boy in the Greasy 
Spoon restaurant builds up to the presidency 
of a whole chain of hotels. 

How about a girl’s magazine? The Ameri- 
can Girl might be interested’ in the little 
girl who waved at the Twentieth Century 
Limited every time it passed her home. The 
crew bought her a swell clothes outfit. The 
President of the New York Central heard 
about it, and gave her a paid in full tour 
about the country. A made to order Cinder- 
ella yarn. 

The Saturday Evening Post wouldn’t turn 
down the well-written tale of a captain of 
industry who was once a poor barefoot boy 
with little or no education and a job in the 
steel mills. 

The Woman’s Home Companion would 
take the story of a bashful young girl who 
became a prominent woman in politics. 

Mademoiselle wouldn’t sneeze at the story 
of a homely girl who taught herself enough 
poise and charm to get to be a stage-star. 
The American Magazine has used more 
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than one story of a poor boy who became a 
savior of mankind. 

Collier’s would present the story of a tennis 
champion who overcame obstacles when she 
built up her health from that of an invalid 
to that of a world-beater. 

Minicam would be interested in a dra- 
matic article about a man who was respon- 
sible for the beginnings of photography. 

The Independent Salesman, a trade maga- 
zine going to house-to-house salesmen, 
telling the story of one house-to-house sales- 
man who became a famous merchant. 


The Ladies Home Journal has printed 
stories like the one about the woman who 
started serving coffee and waffles in a rail- 
road station and who now runs a chain of 
restaurants. 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder has pub- 
lished many true life stories of the man 
who started out as a cobbler in a little hole- 
in-the-wall and who built up the third big- 
gest shoe factory in the country. 

The rags-to-riches idea will go over with 
almost any of the national magazines if the 


character is prominent enough and if there 
is enough color and. drama in the narration. 

The popularity of movie stars has given 
them enough interest to appeal to almost any 
of the national magazines, but you could do 
an article on Shirley Temple, “Js Shirley 
Temple Different From Other Children?” 
for Parent’s Magazine, or one on “Business 
Life of a Child-Star” for Collier’s. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine would be 
undoubtedly interested in the story of how a 
mother established a modern nursery school 
in which her own children and her neigh- 
bors’ children lost their fears of strangers. 

Scribner’s would be interested in the well- 
written story of a man who represents some 
particular section of life in the United States. 

Esquire, having published the story of a 
Chinese newspaperman who has _ unusual 
ways of making news pay, would also proba- 
bly be interested in a satirical biography 
about Mr. Thompson who went into the 
wilderness to escape from his public just a 
month before a circus established a perma- 
nent camp across the road from his cabin. 














THE EDITOR'S REACTION TO YOUR STORY ... 


It is of vital importance to you—but the printed words, “our inability to buy 
this story implies no lack of merit” don’t tell you what the editor really thought 
of your story. Few editors have either the time or the inclination to explain in 
detail where your work falls down. Their job is to buy good stories, not to teach 
you how to write them. When editors go out of their way to give you a few 
words of criticism, they usually lean over backwards not to offend you . . . And 
of course you can’t impose on them by asking specific questions! 

To tell you honestly and sincerely how your story will be received editorially is my job. 
I don’t “pull my punches”—for if your stories are bad, you must know why and where, if you 
are to improve them. I mark your manuscripts paragraph-by-paragraph thus showing you in 
complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where your work is amateurish. 
I analyze your plots, your treatment, characterization, dialogue and construction. Finally, it 
being my business to know the individual preferences of the various editors, I offer your 
story to the right markets. 

: Send me one of your rejected stories today. A good one, INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
in which you still have confidence. Tell me where you've sent One dollar slain 
it and what, if anything, the editors said about it. Ill give . -. pon = ME ng fee, $3.00). 
you the kind of conscientious, sympathetic help through which With your first story send along 
I have enabled so many discouraged beginners break into print. ~ qh — and ‘os oe 

And, I’m always glad to answer any questions you may "the 
want to ask after receiving my report on your manuscripts— 
for I’m here to really HELP you. 


Ask for my booklet, "Telling and Selling Your Stories" — Free. 


WARD THOMAS 
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DOROTHY HUBBARD 


Successful magazine editor for the past 
12 years will help you revise the story 
that failed to sell. $1 per thousand up 
to 5,000 words, 50c per thousand after 
that. To the first 200 applicants of 
25,000 words or over, my book, “"LEARN- 
ING TO WRITE," given free. 


Room 1306 


55 West 42nd St., New York City 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1, words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 





Learn To Write With Actual 


FICTION WRITERS 


We train new writers by proven methods used by actual 
producing authors of stories. 


Write today for Free descriptive folder. 
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Prompt and experienced service—competent and technically 
perfect work. Attention given to spelling, punctuation and 
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ates: 35c per thousand words—15% reduction over 10, 
words. Poetry lc per line. Also German-English translations. 
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Pictorial Review would probably greet 
with enthusiasm an article on “How a badly 
dressed girl rose to be a dress-designer.” 

Cavalcade is interested in things like “How 
these famous men proposed to their wives,” 
while Successful Farming would probably 
send you a check for “A city man made 
money on his farm the first year he started 
to plant soy beans.” 

Every trade journal in “The Writer’s 
Market” can be sold a biographical article on 
some past or present character in the field. 
Remember, that most trade journals are 
pretty dry stuff, lacking in color, good writing 
and drama. The editors like a feature that 
relieves the monotony of “How To Sell More 
Gadgets At Higher Prices At Less Cost.” If 
you are a new writer, you might care to cut 
your eye teeth in this field on a trade journal 
market first because, since their rate of pay- 
ment is less than the big national magazines, 
their standards are lower. Choose a field in 
which you’d have some knowledge whether it 
be plumbing or dentistry, and search out men 
in this field whose lives are exciting and who 
have contributed, by their lives, something 
to this field. There’s your story. 





The National Guard 
Magazines 


By StaFF SERGEANT HERBERT E. SMITH, 
U. S. Army 


OT all States of the Union publish Na- 

tional Guard organs, but those that do 
turn out magazines that are creditable jobs 
in make-up and editorial and feature con- 
tent. At least three of these National Guard 
monthlies compare favorably with the best 
trade journals in appearance and content. 
These three outstanding publications are the 
New York National Guardsman, Ohio Na- 
tional Guardsman and Pennsylvania Guards- 
man. 

All three of these top flight Guard maga- 
zines use both fiction and fact article fea- 
tures, are copiously illustrated, and pay good 
rates, ranging at about a half a cent a word, 
either promptly upon acceptance or immedi- 
ately upon publication. 

Obviously, the material these National 
Guard publications seek are features which 
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have a definite appeal to their guardsmen 
readers. The usual fiction requirements are 
for stories approximately one to two thou- 
sand words in length, featuring a National 
Guardsman or having a National Guard 
angle or background. A good World War 
yarn will go well here, if the lead character 
is a doughboy serving in a Guard unit of the 
A. E. F., and the dialogue and background 
is authentically “soldier”. More certain of 
acceptance, however, is the short story fea- 
turing the modern Guardsman in some such 
dramatic role as he played during the early 
1937 flood relief turn-outs in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. 

A good National Guard feature fact arti- 
cle is almost invariably sure to click with the 
officer-editor, more so if appropriate photos 
accompany the submission. There is a wide 
field of coverage here, but for obvious rea- 
sons the part played by Guardsmen in labor 
troubles and breaking industrial strife should 
be very carefully handled, if touched upon 
at all. 

The National Guard. of the United States 
is a crack organization today, its men trained, 


fit, and under Federal inspection and train- 


ing. Contrary to opinion, strike breaking is 
not its major duty. On many recent occa- 
sions Guard regiments have been turned out 
at short notice to guard property and save 
lives in emergencies of Nature such as floods, 
fires, earthquakes, etc. Writers contemplat- 
ing submissions to the Guard publications 
should keep this thought paramount in mind. 

Remuneration is, frankly, only fair, a half 
cent a word being the average rate of pay- 
ment for accepted material. But the author 
who hits these organs with any degree of 
frequency is building himseif a good loyal 
reader following, and the next step for such 
a writer is to the service magazines such as 
American Legion Monthly and Foreign Serv- 
ice where the rates are better. 

In submitting stories and articles to this 
field, it is well to consider the average reader. 
The typical National Guard soldier today is 
a reasonably intelligent, patriotic young 
American citizen of better than average phy- 
He is within the 17 to 25 


year age range and his interests are sports, 


sical standards. 


adventure, camping, hunting and _ fishing, 
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like a flashy advertisement, occupies a lot of space, 
but that is about all you can say for it. I do not 
engage in ballyhoo to attract business, for the reason 
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writers, who desire a dignified, constructive service. 

Do you need help in writing your Short Story, 
Book, Scenario, Feature Article or Radio Play? 
Can your present story be made salable as the result 
of expert analysis and criticism? Whether your need 
is the criticism of a single manuscript or a complete 
course of study, you are invited to write for my 
folder, which describes in detail the service I offer. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Literary Consultant 
Suite 332-A, Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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POETS 


The American Poetry Association, Inc., publishers m | 
Southwester and the syndicated Poetry Corner (in 1 
newspapers and magazines), invites you to write for its 
prospectus. Stamp, please. 


William T. Tardy, President 
Liberty Bank Building., Dallas, Texas 
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royalty for publication or radio recording. All by new 


writers. 
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SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or Melodies 
Write for amazing proposition. An offer you can appre- 
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RAY HIBBELER 
C 13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
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Send now for free book “HOW TO 
WRITE SONGS” by famous Broadway 
composer, also free Rhyming Dictionary. 
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Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 

y the | arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane."' "Treasure 
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able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 


HAROLD POTTER 
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M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 
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gunnery, etc. Although the great majority 
of National Guardsmen are high school or 
junior college men, there is a good number 
of clerks and young mechanics. 

The dry, statistical article of a technical 
nature should be avoided unless you are a 
recognized authority on the subject. Keep 
the copy bright and lively and, in the case of 
photographs to accompany features, try to 
get action shots printed on smooth-coated 
glossy prints, approximating six by eight 
inches in diameter. 

It will pay one attempting to cultivate this 
market to write the editors of those Guard 
magazines one plans to hit. The price of 
each of these issues is a quarter, and well 
worth it. Send your two bits to the editor 
of the State magazine you prefer, study its 
fiction and features, and cultivate this little 
known but profitable field. 


LIST OF NATIONAL GUARD MAGAZINES 


PRIMARY (paying fair rates, either on 
acceptance or shortly after 
publication). 


MASSACHUSETTS GUARDSMAN. Major Raymond 
B. Hemenway, Editor. Room 41, 17 Milk 
Street, Boston. 

New York NatTionaAL GuarRDSMAN. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry E. Suavet, Editor. 718 State 
Office Bldg., 80 Centre Street, New York City. 

Outo NATIONAL GUARDSMAN. Major Earl J. 
Fisher, Editor. State House, Columbus. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUARDSMAN. Brigadier General 
Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., Editor. Room 104, 
Telegraph Building, Harrisburg. 

43rp Division BULLETIN (covering States of Con- 
necticut, Maine, Rhode Island and Vermont). 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Ligourie, Editor. 
840 Montauk Avenue, New London, Connec- 
ticut. 


SECONDARY MARKETS (Advisable to 
query editors re rates, etc.) 


CALiIrorNIA GUARDSMAN. Colonel Wayne B. 
Allen, Editor. State Armory, 1920 Addison 
Street, Berkeley. 

Int1nois GuaRDSMAN. Mr. Joseph D. Dugan, 
Managing Editor. Room 2054, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Iowa GuaARDSMAN. Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph A. 
Lancaster, Editor. The Adjutant General’s 
Office, Des Moines. 

WASHINGTON NATIONAL GUARDSMAN. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clarence M. Tuck, Editor. Fourth 
and Pike Building, Seattle. 

Wisconsin NATIONAL Guarp Review. Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. Byron Beveridge, Editor. The 
Adjutant General’s Office, Madison. 
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ONE DOLLAR 


Trade & Class Markets 


By Joun P. Lyons 


Radio Retailing, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 10c.) Single photos should be of the 
action type, preferably showing important men in 
radio retail stores actually selling a radio or per- 
forming some other function deemed interesting 
to other operators in similar stores. Photos must 
be good and sharp glossy prints, of no particular 
preferred size. Not interested in ordinary news 
photos or items but the editor states he has diffi- 
culty in getting, wanted photos of news angle, 
“of dealer or jobber activity, particularly where it 
contains merchandising or management or display 
ideas.” They can use all they can get of this type 
of photo. They prefer that all feature articles be 
extremely short, relying largely on the photographs 
for interest. If photos are suitable they pay $4.00 
or more and prefer to be billed for them so that 
they may be sure this remuneration offer is satis- 
factory. The editor further confides “there really 
is no limit within reason if the photos are what 
we want.” No fixed rate for wordage, but never 
less than 1c and frequently two or three times 
this, depending upon the character of the story. 
Payment always on the first of the month follow- 
ing acceptance. 

Radio-Craft, 99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 25c.) Concisely written, original articles, 
preferably well illustrated, up to 1,500 words, 
technical and semi-technical on radio, public ad- 
dress and electronics. News items and news pho- 
tos in this field. Prefer 8x10 glossy prints and a 
sufficiently descriptive technical caption must ac- 
company photos. ic per word, “about $3.00 per 
photo,” after publication. 

Rhode Island Red Journal, Waverly, lowa. 
(Mo. 10c) Deals exclusively with Rhode Island 
Red Poultry. Single photos of individual birds, 
flock scenes, housing, equipment, eggs, human 
interest, etc. Any size print if not too small. Will 
consider news photos if very good and of interest 
to this field. Feature articles of 400 to not more 
than 700 words. Wordage paid for “by the article 
at a comparatively low rate,” photos at a maxi- 
mum of $1.00 each. On acceptance. 

Savings Bank Fournal, 110 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 35c) Illustrated shorts, and, fea- 
tures of 2,000 to 3,000 words on‘the promotion of 
more savings accounts, interesting advertising, op- 
eration, short cuts and methods. Editor states, 
“mostly produced by staff and miscellaneous con- 
tributors seldom ‘hit the mark’ so best to advise 
submission of idea first.” lc per word, $3.00 per 
photo, if you hit, and on acceptance. 

Southern Advertising and Publishing, Mortgage 
Guaranty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (Mo. 25c.) Short, 
illustrated news items, with news slant, new ad- 
vertising ideas, sales-promotion methods, distri- 
bution schemes, etc. 20c per column inch. $1.00 
each per photo on publication. 


Southern Printer, Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., (Mo. 25c.) News photos and news 





INVESTED NOW MAY BRING YOU A MERRY 

CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
I want good rejected stories and I will buy them outright! 
Careful reading, prompt report. Unavailable material re- 
turned with a complete critical analysis. 
This unusual service for only $1.00 a story (up to 2,000 
words). Between 2,000 and 7,000 words, $2.00. Enclose 
return postage. 

GEO. POMMER, JR. 
(Nine Years in the Writing Game) 

4311 Garfield South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








SONGWRITERS: “Hit’’ — quality music to 


poems, guaranteed. Melody 
to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arranged; sub- 
mitted to publishers. Send poems for criticism and revision. 
No charge on revising of poems, if you act now. Only hon- 
est advice and help given, based on our many years of 
experience. Dept. 2: Typing, 50c thousand words; poetry 
2c line. Dept. 3: HAVE A NEW YORK ADDRESS FOR 
BETTER BUSINESS. We will forward all mail promptly 
to you. PARAMOUNT, 246 East 2nd St., New York, N. Y. 








FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send 3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. "‘WD,"" THOMASTON, MAINE 








PUBLISHERS SELDOM GIVE REAL 
REASONS FOR REJECTIONS 


Your manuscript might be made salable with 
expert advice. 


REVISION PROMPT SERVICE 
COLLABORATION LONG EXPERIENCE 
SALES REASONABLE FEES 


MARY R. WALSH 


Editorial Adviser 














4 Park Street, Boston 
- 
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A command of effective Eng- 
lish gives you added advan- S 
tages better op; ities. » a 
Poor English handicaps you 
ore ou will ever realize. You 














your English Jor 

your English through Sherwin Cody’s 100% seif- 

correcting invention. 

If you are ever embarrassed by pt gg grammar, 
on. 








ic a: vou ‘Can’ Master Good Eng fishin 18 Minutes a Day” 
book ‘‘How You aster is nutes 

prove revelation to you. Send for it now. It is free. Address 
— . ERWIN copy SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


SH 
118B Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 





Authors Attention--Manuscripts Typed 


Neat, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Cor- 
rected and typed to meet editorial requirements. 40c 

r 1,000 words including carbon copy. extra first and 
ast pages. 15% discount over 10, words. Poems 
lc per line. 


WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Room 618, 125 E. Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Eight years of typing experience. Accuracy and neatness 
conaped, Minor corrections in spelling and punctuation, if 
required; extra outside sheets and carbon copy free. 
Proof-read and mailed flat. Rate: Forty cents per 1000 
words. Discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry Ic 


line. 
re IRENE BROSTEK 
3135 South 1lith Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Novels - Short Stories - Plays 
ALL TYPES OF NON-FICTION 


“You’re giving me the kind of help I have 
always wanted—criticism of my stories para- 
graph by paragraph. You've certainly satisfied 
me, because I can see for the first time why 
I have never sold.”—Mrs. Lillie R. Reelitz. 
There is Only One Way to Learn What a Good Critic- 
Agent Can Do for You: Try Him. Behind this Service 
Are Fifteen Years of Practical Experience in Creative 
Work with Professional Writers. 


Trial criticism, $1. (Plus Postage) 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Complete, Specialized Writer's Counsel 
44 Langdon Street Cambridge, Mass. 








AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Fee: Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000 to 25,000, 35c; over 
25,000, per 1,000 words. Corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar and punctuation, if desired. Carbon copy and extra 
outside sheets free. Mailed flat. 
LAURA M. HARNESS 
Box 3 Lynnhaven, Virginia 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. inor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
ailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














BEGINNING WRITERS 


Before spending money anywhere for help of any_ kind, 
learn the Truth, as I see it, about your writings. If you 
are seeking Editorial Contacts, send your Manuscripts for 
pootes and a Big Four-Page Analytical Report, enclosing 
$1 with each ——— for each ten thousand words or 
fraction. Your money back if you do not agree that this is 
the greatest Criticism Bargain offe: 
price. To + Editors who bu 
that my Sales Service is dependable. Editors not buying 
through my Agency: Wire or air-mail your needs and re- 
quirements. I can furnish you with suitable fiction at a 
moment's notice. No personal interviews. 








N. RALPH NATHALE iia acer isince 1929) 


Suite 917, Shreve Bldg. San Francisco, California 








Try the Way of Successful Writers 


For more than fifteen years, THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE has giving professional training to really serious 
writers. It seeks as students those who want to write saleable 
fiction, whether for the pulps; juveniles, religious, smooth-paper 
or quality magazines. In order to be of wider help to writers, 
whether or not they subscribe for S ini 
helpful plan has been worked out. 


You may send for a free story analysis. You will be told what 


f 
. T. C. training, a truly 


‘is good and what is faulty in your story, whether your work 


shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, dependable re- 
port that will give you a clearer and better understanding of 
your work and your equipment as a writer. 


. or SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street 
Denver, Colo. 
Please send me “‘The Way Past 
& the Editor” and the criticism cou- 
pon. Absolutely no cost or obliga- 


tion to me. 








items of Southern printers, showing pictures of 
groups, convention, plant scenes, new plants, 
groups of men, etc. Features, 200 to 1,000 words. 
20c per inch, $1.00 per photo, at publication. 

Southern Flight is the new name for South- 
western Aviation, now located in the Ledger 
Building, Fort Worth, Texas. (Mo. 20c.) Single 
photos of Southwestern aviators, human-interest, 
airports, manufacturing, etc., Scoops of new de- 
signs. Photos of general aviation activity in the 
South and Southwest. News photos and items 
especially welcome. 8x10 glossy prints preferred. 
Feature articles, illustrated, around 2,000 words, 
“not too technical,” on fliers, and flying, particu- 
larly in the South and Southwest. Yec per word, 
$3.00 to $5.00 per photo, at publication. 

Steel, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Wk. 25c.) Devoted to the production, processing, 
distributing, use of steel. Rarely buy anything 
except on direct assignment, but the editor states 
they do buy items and photos of new or unique 
uses of steel. 

Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. (Mo. 15c.) 
Single photo requirement hard to specify, but 
chiefly taken from actual turkey flock pictures. 
News items and news photos of any kind when 
there is a turkey background. Articles, preferably 
illustrated, 800 to 1200 words, directed to tur- 
key growers. Editor suggest inquiry first. Pay on 
acceptance at “approximately lc per word,” 
Photos at $1.00 to $3.00 each. 

Western Beverage, formerly at Los Angeles, 
now at 627 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. (Mo. 
25c.) Covers the civil engineering industries, 
which includes highway building, maintenance, 
waterworks and sewerage and general construc- 
tion methods throughout the eleven Western 
States, consisting of Calif., Ore., Wash., Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Descriptive photos, or 
short news items of construction, with statement 
of the kinds of equipment used, name of manu- 
facturer, etc. Photos, 75c to $5.00 depending 
upon caption. 

Your Flower Shop, 2112 Pennsylvania St., 
Evansville, Ind. A monthly house organ going to 
retail florists showing new methods of merchandis- 
ing flowers. 100 to 500 words of practical busi- 
ness-increasing plans. Single photos of special 
floral arrangements, flower shop interiors, displays, 
news, etc. lc to 3c per word, $2.00 to $5.00 per 
photo, on acceptance. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 15c.) Popular magazine devoted to air fic- 
tion and articles. In single photos want “war and 
modern action photos, stunt pictures, newest for- 
eign and U. S. planes, formation flying, etc.” Any 
size print but no brown finish. Articles range 
from 1,000 to 2,500 words, modern and future 
aviation subjects, exciting anecdotes, etc. lc per 
word, $1.00 per photo, on publication. 

Indiana Farmers Guide, 221 W. Market St., 
Huntington, Ind. (Bi-Wk. 5c.) Limited market 
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DONALD 
FRIEDE 


offers a new, personal sales 
and criticism service for 


WRITERS 


WHO IS Actively connected with publishing 
in all its branches for over 14 years. 
DONALD Co-owner of Boni & Liveright from 
1925 to 1928. In 1928 founded 
FRIEDE? Covici-Friede with Pascal Covici. 
Published first books of Ernest Hem- 
ingway, William Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur, Sidney Kingsley, Anita 
Loos, Robinson Jeffers, Clifford Odets, Frances Marion, 
Emil Ludwig; others equally outstanding. Also pub- 
lished the books of Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, 
Gene Fowler, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Sherwood Anderson, George S. Kaufman, 
Jacob Wasserman, H. Bedford-Jones, Rockwell Kext, 
Fulton Oursler, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Albert Einstein 
and John Steinbeck among a list which includes a large 
percentage of the major contemporary writers. 


RECENT For the last two years I have been 
in Hollywood, the major part of 
CONTACTS this time as Story Editor for the 
Zeppo Marx agency, one of the 
IN HOLLY- ri pt on the coast. 
It was while I was marketing the 
wooD works and services of some of the 
leading writers in the film industry 
that I became increasingly aware of the fact that very 
many stories and novels which might well have been 
sold to the movies for good prices, remained unsold 
because they were not presented in the form best 
suited to ensure their sale. I therefore decided to de- 
vote my entire time, as well as the experience and con- 
tacts which I have acquired, to helping the new writer 
who has been struggling along without guidance, as 
well as the more established one who also requires the 
help I can give. I offer two separate services. 


THE TWO (Novels, published and unpublished. 
I will give you a complete criticism 
SERVICES of your novel, making any sugges- 
tions that will help you to revise 
OFFERED your manuscript, and explaining all 
my suggestions in detail. When I 
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feel that your revisions under my guidance have made 
of it a publishable book; or if I feel that it is publish- 
able as it is originally submitted, I will undertake to 
offer it for publication. If, however, I feel that the 
book is not and cannot be made a publishable one, 
but that it might be the basis of a motion picture 
original, I will undertake to prepare a treatment of it, 
incorporating in the treatment any changes and revi- 
sions which I think of value, and will offer this treat- 
ment to the studios. My fee for reading and criticising 
your novel is $50.00. If I act as your agent in the sale 
of the book for publication I will receive the usual 
agency commission of 10%. If I act as collaborator in 
preparing a motion picture treatment of your novel, I 
will receive 25% of the proceeds of any sale. 


Short stories and originals. 1 will read your story 
with a view to selling it as a motion picture. If I feel 
that it is salable as submitted I will undertake to offer 
it to the studios. If I do not feel that the story as it 
stands has any picture possibilities, I will tell you in 
detail why I have reached this decision, what mistakes 
you have made, and how to avoid making these mis- 
takes in the future. If I feel that the story might be the 
basis of a motion picture, I will undertake to prepare 
a treatment of it, incorporating in the treatment any 
changes and revisions which I think of value, and 
will offer this treatment to the studios. My fee for read- 
ing and criticising your story is $15.00 for stories up 
to 10,000 words, and $20.00 for stories of up to 20,000 
words. If I act as your agent in the sale of the story to 
motion pictures I will receive the usual agency com- 
mission of 10%. If I act as collaborator in preparing 
a motion picture treatment of your story, I will receive 
25% of the proceeds of any sale. 


All fees and charges are all-inclusive, and payable on 
the submission of the manuscript. No charge will be 
made for resubmission, and for the checking of revi- 
sions made according to my suggestion. 


W HIE these services, as described above, may 

sound reminiscent of other services now offered, 
I believe they differ in two very fundamental respects: 
first, that I have no intention of offering more than I 
can deliver—I would rather do a good job for a few 
authors than have a factory for "mass production” 
literary criticism; and second, the fourteen years of 
practical business (as well as literary) experience with 
which I can approach an author's problems. I suggest 
that you send your Mss. to me on either of the above 
bases or if you have any questions to ask—write to me 
and I will answer them promptly. 


DONALD FRIEDE 


9172 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial omen. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
Atlantic, Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to 
many juvenile * periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 








POETS — HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


Send _ self-addressed, samned a envesope fox foe. full particulars, 


including cacormetin 2 RSELF HAND- 
BOOKS (with 999 P’ CEs" To SEND POEMS). 1938 Prize 
Program, re 2 wg Analysis, etc. Or for 

back number, or 25c for current number. Good poems wanted. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas 





| Manuscripts 1 Typed ‘Attractively 


to conform to editorial requirements. 50c a 1,000 words; 
verse 1c a line—book length discounts. 


Minor revisions, spelling, grammar, corrections, Writing 
and many years typing experience. Fee should accompany 


manuscript. 
MISS M. RANDAU 





Hotel Medford, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








NEAT ACCURATE 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Rates: 40c per 1,000 words; 10% discount on 20,000 words 
or over. 
POETRY: Ic per line. 


Proof-read; carbon included. Minor corrections if requested. 
"Return postage prepaid. Mailed flat. 


MINERVA WHEELER 
715 Dora Ave., Phone 790, Ukiah, California 





PROMPT 








| WILL TYPE FREE 


your first ms., not exceeding 3,000 words, on 20-Ib. Esquire Ripple 
Bond, including carbon copy, extra first and last pages, ms. cover, 
if accompanied with second ms., 3,000-word minimum, at my reg- 
ular rates, 50c each 1,000 words. Corrections in punctuation, 
spelling, grammar—75c each 1,000 words. 


KEITH S. PHILLIPS 


3249 N. Carlisle Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WRITE FOR CHILDREN! 
BOOKS—SHORT STORIES—RADIO 


Comparatively few know how to 
write for juveniles. To the trained 
writer of children’s stories and non- 
fiction child articles it may prove ex- 
ceptionally profitable. Publishers paid 
me $1000 advance royalty on each of 
my two last “Oz” books—‘‘Laughing 
Dragon of Oz’’ and “Enchanted P 

cess of Oz.’ My personal assistance, 
advice and criticism available to lim- 
ited number of writers—beginners or professional. Market 
advice and sales promotion for clients. Write me today. 
If you can write and like children, you can be trained 


for this field. 
PRANK BAUM 


10807 Rochester A Los Angeles, Calif. 
“WIZARD “OF OZ" ENTERPRISES 
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for a scenic and human-interest photo of interest 
to farm folks. Short articles, 500 to 800 words, 
practical agriculture and “How to Do It.” Yc to 
lc per word, photos vary, at publication. 

Mapfair, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Can. (Mo. 25c.) Single photos and illustrated ar- 
ticles restricted to Canadian locale, society, fash- 
ion, society sports, etc. Especially want pictures 
of society background and of definite Canadian 
interest. Pay on publication at $2.00 to $2.50 
per photo, “lc per word, or slightly better ac- 
cording to nature of feature.” 

Montrealer and the Canadian Passing Show, 
517 University Tower Bldg., Montreal, Que., 
(Bi-Mo. 10c.) Illustrated articles, up to 2,000 
words, sophisticated type, humorous or serious, 
society and art chiefly. Single photos of Cana- 
dian celebrities in any field. Generally overstocked 
and best to query first. lc per word, photos ex- 
tra, at publication. 

Ohio Farm Bureau News, now at 246 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. (Mo. 5c.) Use a small 
amount of photos and illustrated articles, not 
more than 1,000 words, timely subjects of inter- 
est to the farmer. No rate of payment stated. 


Saturday Night, Richmond and Sheppard Sts., 
Toronto, Ont. Canada. (Wk. 10c.) Popular Ca- 
nadian Illustrated Weekly of general appeal, us- 
ing photos with caption up to 500 words, on Ca- 
nadian News, celebrities and features. Ic per 
word, $2.00 per photo, at publication. 





Sir: 

Better English will accept articles on Speech 
Correction from physicians only, however, Better 
English is in the market for short articles pertain- 
ing to the subject its title suggests, written by pro- 
fessional writers. 

Payment is made on acceptance at the rate of 
from one half cent to two cents a word. Length 
of articles range from 1,500 to 2,500 words. Fillers 
will be paid for at the rate of two cents a word. 

T. Gotpman, Better English 
152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

We are in receipt of your inquiry regarding our 
Greeting Card Sentiment requirements, and we 
are listing below the types of greetings we generally 
purchase. 

Four-line greetings with the lines not too wordy 
or lengthy and without limiting pronouns such as 
I, we, etc., are best suited for our requirements. 
Flowery language and uncommon words should 
be avoided. In oher words, the greetings should be 
tempered with simplicity. The thought of the verse 
should be expressed in a simple, friendly and cheer- 
ful manner, and as clearly and briefly as possible. 

We manufacture Christmas, New Year, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Graduation and Everyday Occasion 
Greeting Cards. 

Our rate of payment is 50c per line, and all 
material received is given prompt consideration. 


O. LANDGRAF 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 
Greeting Card Division 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Good News For Writers! Hollywood 
Wants New, Original Manuscripts! 


—and will pay from $200 to $25,000 apiece for them! 


you 


our 





By FRANCES 
MARION 


Twice winner of the story 
award of the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences. 





Contents 
- The Motion Picture Story. 
tion. 


: Plot. 
. Motivation. 
Theme. 


. Dramaturgy. 

. Emotion. 

. Common Errors. 

it ie. 

12. How Stories are Sold. 

13. Authors’ Rights and Pla- 


14. Raaptation. 

15. Continuity. 

MARCO POLO: A SHOOTING 
SCRIPT GLOSSARY. 


[OPM MU ppm 











SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail coupon and book will be sent to you 
by return mail. If, after you have seen 
it, you decide you do not wish to keep it, 
return it within five days and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


ee ae 
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NEW BOOK by world’s highest paid 
screen writer tells of TODAY’S NEW 
OPPORTUNITY for writers, and how 


can grasp it! Says studio experi- 


ence not essential. Accept this book on 


easy trial offer — and learn for 


yourself! 


HOW TO WRITE 
and SELL FILM STORIES 


With a complete shooting script for Marco Polo, by Robert E. Sherwood 


ANY stories are rejected by the big film com- 

panies not because they are bad, Lect because 
their authors fail to get them across as good screen 
material. In HOW TO WRITE AND SELL FILM 
STORIES one of the best-known and most uniformly 
successful film stery writers in the world reveals the 
seerets of this hig remunerative profession. The 
market is there. She tells you how to tap it. 

If you can write, there is nothing hard about doing 
original stories for the screen—no previous studio 
experience is necessary; you do not need to be a past 
master of other types of fiction. 

HOW TO WRITE AND SELL FILM STORIES 
shows you exactly how to make the most ef the “film 
potentialities” of the characters, plots, themes, dialogue 
and situations you create. It tells how you can be sure 
your stories will provide credibility, atmosphere, pace 
and suspense fer the screen. It tells where to send the 
stories you have written. There are chapters on what 
to avoid, how to protect your ideas, authors’ rights, 
plagiarism and censorship. 

Acceptable stories sell for any sum from $200 to 
$25,000, according te their possibilities. You need this 
book if you are to make the most of this market. Get 
your copy today. 370 pages, $3.50 at all bookstores, 
or mail coupon below. 


Tear out this coupon, sign and mail to 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me HOW TO WRITE AND SELL FILM STORIES. When 
book is delivered I will pay postman only $3.50, eo the few cents 
postage. I understand that I may return the book within two days 
for full refund, if I decide not to keep it. (Book will be sent 
post free if remittance is enclosed. Same return privilege applies. 
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Many talened writers fail because of misdirected 

energy. Expert help in, slanting and selling will 
correct this. My free circular W-1237 describing 
my UNIFIED SALES PLAN is yours for the 


asming- —_ OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
430 W. 34th St. New York City 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, carefully. Carbon. Corrections in punc- 
tuation, grammar. 50c per 1,000 words. Discount 
over 10,000. Verse, 2c per line. 


SADIE M. BATCHELDER 
Houghton, Michigan 


Flawlessly typed on high-grade bond paper, 12c per 
page, with one carbon. Minor corrections included. 
Also editing and light revision at reasonable rates. 
Postage one way. 


LOUISE JENKINS 
P. 0. Box 2168 Hollywood, Calif. 


Book, Plays, Stories, Poetry, 





See] 
“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
°100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 























~HAROLD 
GEKLER- 


































“He says this does not imply that my manuscript 
lacks merit.” 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 

eater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical poaceaees, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the December issue on or before 
November 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal’”’ pms to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 











WRITERS’ BOOKS bought, sold, exchanged, rented. 
Box 531, Mink, Texas. 





MALE ADULTS ONLY. SEX STORY PLOTS. Pre- 
pared to order by author of “Pansies” etc. (pub- 
lished)—dime. “Spanking Cinderella” (privately 
ae a gan a Atrebor Nosraep, I mean Naomi 

amuhsohd, oh, I mean 1526 Broadway, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 





WRITERS ATTENTION! Whatever your questions 
regarding Screen Stories, I can answer them to your 
satisfaction. I have been through the mill, and I 
ought to know. My latest story was just accepted 
by one of Hollywood’s top-notch agencies. What- 
ever your questions, I guarantee _ satisfaction. 
Twenty-five cents each. Vincent Brignani, P. O. 
Box 528, San Jose, California. 





“WRITERS”— 300 to 500 quarters received daily 
from small classified Ad. Send 25c for Ad, and 
instructions. Ulysses Barnes, 3011 Glasgow St., 
Portsmouth, Va. 





ORIGINAL HUMOR. Any subject. Cartoon ideas a 
specialty. Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 





LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 
80,” Write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed envel- 
ope.) Give your e. (Stamp appreciated.) Miss 

dy, Indiana; s, Indiana. Box 1443. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“HOW TO GET CHECKS FROM NEWSPAPERS” as- 
sures any writer regular income, 50c. Protect Your- 
self! Read “Sensational Expose.” Ten “within the 
law” schemes used daily to fleece beginner writers, 
$1.00. Writers’ Publishing Company, Welch, West 
Virginia. 


WRITERS, LET’S START OUR OWN MAGAZINE!. 
Join the large group of writers who are launching 
SPOTLIGHT, a national magazine, on a co-opera- 
tive financing and royalty plan guaranteed by a 
sure-fire i producing arrang t SPOT- 
LIGHT will feature the work of new writers exclu- 
sively and welcomes all types of material. Your 
story, if accepted, will be published in SPOT- 
LIGHT’S first edition of 10,000 copies at the nom- 
inal cost of $7.50 per thousand words—your check 
defraying the expenditure and including a profit 
coming Lem circulation returns. Lf you are writing 
the kind of stuff that should be clicking but does 
not only because of editorial-office idiosyncracies, 
then SPOTLIGHT will publish it. Send in your 
story now and obtain further details by addressing 
Paul J. Frank, 95 Christopher Street, New York City. 


THE DIGNITY OF OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Small, 
exclusive, Non-Matrimonial—broadens the scope of 
your friendships... Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Postage—please. 


THE CYTHEREA CLUB—Matrimonial. ONLY FINE 
TYPES ACCEPTED. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address 30 Chester St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


ANYONE WITH LITTLE PLOT OF GROUND—Can 
earn up to $500.00. Spare time. Interesting work. 
a brings information. Lightning Speed, Strea- 
tor, ° 











PUBLICATION an aid in developing beginner’s talent. 
Send 10c for details new plan. Thomas Wood, Mas- 
sena, 





ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don’ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; 
Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for $1. 
Douglas, Wyoming. 





“MONEY FROM THE JUVENILE’—Intelligent in- 
structions complete with markets postpaid, $1. 
Anne Pence Davis, Dayton, Wichita Falls, Texas. 





STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


CONTACTS—Most amazing enterprise for spreading 
happiness among congenial people. 2200 worldwide 
members enrolled since 1927. Different from all 
other clubs. Stamp, please. Box 91, Station D, 
New York City. 





EASY TO EARN $50.00 —$100.00 EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. Operate your own busi- 
ness from home. Write today for free particulars. 
The Dixon Company, Box 776-X, Springfield, Mass. 





PERSONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS, 25c. Char- 
acter, talent. Questions answered. Merriam, 4649 
Woodlawn, Chicago. 





ARE YOU A ROVING WANDERER without perma- 
nent address? Postcard will bring good news. Box 
91, Station D, New York City. 





CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FIVE YEARS—Two-color press cards 25c; “Press” 
Automobile Tags $1.00; release forms ic each; 
sample copy last year’s Photo-Markets, 10c; latest 
7th Edition listing 2,000 Markets, 40c. John P. 
Lyons, 402-X Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 
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CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


BIBLICAL PROPER NAMES; a book for interpretive 
purposes. Bible is closed without a knowledge of 
their meanings. $10.00. Basic Industries, Palmolive 
Bldg., Chicago. 


$50 PRIZE for best American one-act folk play. Con- 
test closes January. Write Lealon N. Jones, Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., for information. 


REFINED NEW THOUGHT, UNITY, CATHOLIC 
widows desire correspondents with marriageable 
Christian men. Mrs. Cullums, Harlan, Iowa. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


Grant Center 





LOVE ADVICE by experienced columnist. 4 questions 
$1.00. Extras 10c each. Betty Brown, 27 Crescent 
Street, Rutland, Vt. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime, and stamp. (Copyright 1935.) G. N. Alworth, 
2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


MARY ELLEN JACKSON, Poet and Philosopher. 
Troubled or lonely? Send ten cents and birth date. 
2518 Dysart Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR “UNKNOWN” WRITERS—If 
you can devise an intriguing mystery story plot, 
UNIQUE MYSTERY NOVELS, Box 580, Columbus, 
Mississippi, offers an _ interesting competition. 
Synopses, not complete novels, wanted. Liberal cash 
awards. Postal card brings information. 


WISH TO CORRESPOND with all thoughtful persons 
oieney interested in the subject of virginity for 
on one. Important information. World appeal. 

ox R-1. 


PRINTERS—Wanted, both of these books, “‘Composing 
Room Management” by Dorr Kimball and “Foreman- 
ship Training” by Hugo Diemer. Make offer for cash 
to J. Miller, 103 Ninth St., Ashland, Ohio. 








POETRY LOVERS! Daring, ecstatic poetry! Send 
$1.00. D. Bakanofsky, 1030 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BEGINNING POETS—We can give you helpful advice 
for future sales. Send one dollar to Monroe, 206 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 





WANTED to solicit the services of an Attorney in 
an important matter. One about to retire from the 
practice of law preferred. Address J. O’Callaghan, 
2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Fla. 





THE SONGWRITER MAGAZINE—Songwriters’ ren- 
dezvous. Musical, interesting, instructive. Yearly, 
$1.50; sample copy, 25c. Songwriters’ League, 
Covington, Pa. 





“SHORT CUTS TO EDITORS’ CHECKS,” contains all 
its title implies. Price $1.00, or write for details. 
Bruce Stafford, P. 0. Box 876, Santa Monica, Calif. 





EDITORS—Good short shorts! Column “Candid Com- 
ments.” Helen Phillips, Otis, Colo. 





MAGAZINES—BACK DATES, ALL KINDS. Many 
half price. Tell us what you want. Book and Mag- 
azine Mart, 306 So. Main, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
—_— ae, Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, Parks- 
ville, Mo. 





CALIFORNIA WIDOW, 60, with lovely home wants 
to correspond with Christian man; California or 
Florida. Mrs. Cullums, Harlan, Iowa. 





2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 
gains). Catalog 10c. Wanted—books, courses, type- 
writers, printing presses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania. 





COUPLES THAT WANT FARM FOOD. Room, rest, 
hunt or write. Address, Shuby Maness, Bear Creek, 
North Carolina. 
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RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED. Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937.) Dime, and stamp.—Or “Screen 
Writi Explained.” Script pl Submissi 
methods. (Copyright 1937.) Dime, and stamp. 
G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


LIKE TO WRITE?—Earn extra money preparing 
newspaper articles for publishers. Simple, fascina- 
ting, profitable. Information free. Division 62-A, 
National Press, 3923 West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—News Feature and Editorial Comment. 
Ruth A. Johnson, Frankfort, Kansas. 


MEN ONLY—Privately printed “Spanking. Cinderella.” 
bet 25c. Tamuhsohd, 1526 Broadway, India- 
napolis. 


SEND $1 for the book writers have asked me to write, 
HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES—Mrs. 
Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 


WRITERS ALL REFER to Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
latest edition. Payments arranged 20 months. Write 
for particulars. Bex W-9. 


“PERSONALITY” PORTRAITS from your photo or 
clear snapshot. In ink on 8x10” paper, $1.00. 
ple of work on request. Send 10c to cover cost 

of sample and mailing. Box D-2. 


ANN WILLIAMS, Prophetess and Poetess. Answers 
five questions, 25c. Birth date. Write now. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, R. I 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. Details 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


BE SUCCESSFUL! Send address for FREE infor- 
mation. SOUTHEASTERN PUBLISHERS, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


WRITER IN CALIFORNIA, need an assistant? I’m 
22, eager, earnest, capable—want to learn writing. 
Stephen Trowbridge Gail, 319 E. Kirby, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

















MEN! Learn how Solomon took care of one thousand 
wives! There is a secret hidden for ages; you can 
have this Vigorous, Abundant Life to the end. 
Absolutely NO illness! Young? Stay young! Old? 
Renewed Youth! Begin to Live today! Ladies learn 
the secret of keeping the charm of youth without 
cosmetics. One dollar brings you this amazing 
knowledge. Address “Lambsfed,” Box 3035, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING (Copyright 1935.)—Dime, 
and stamp. “Uniform ttom Margins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 





SANITARIUM CHAPLAIN and recreational worker 
desires opportunity to open small, private, non-sec- 
tarian rest home based on New Thought and Ancient 
Wisdom teachings. Box D-4. 





AUTHOR desires financing of accepted book of verse. 
Box D-3. 





BUY FROM A SHUT-IN beautiful silk lace cactus 
handkerchiefs. Cannot be bought in stores. Worth 
one dollar each. My price 2 for $1.00. Smart for 
Christmas gifts. Duke, 134 So. Church St., Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 





GIRL WRITER, proven ability, modest requirements, 
wants “angel” for one year. No Santa Claus’ need 
apply. Box D-7. 





TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts, etc., 25c (coin) brings full 
information. ACE TWD-6, 322 Empire Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





GAG MEN! Promising cartoonist selling own work 
wishes to contact experienced sex or class gag men 
familiar with market. Address, Gerald Hall, 7748 

S. Lowe, Chicago. 
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TRANSLATIONS—lItalian, French, Spanish, German, 
Norwegian. Stories and articles. Reasonable. Sal- 
vatore Attanasio, 9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


CULTURED, MIDDLE-AGED, AMATEURISH 
AUTHORESS wants correspondents. Box D-6. 


TRY PLOTAID, Box 33, Pierce, Colo. A postal brings 
particulars. 


PROSTITUTES’ LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20c. 
Box O-3, Writer’s Digest. 


UNINHIBITED correspondents desired. Possibly col- 
laboration. Box D-5, 








LET ME, through psycho-analysis of your name, help 
you toward the fulfillment of your desires. My 
method is unique and satisfying. Your full name 
given at birth required, also day, month and year 
of birth. Twenty-five cents. Audrey B. Vernon, 
Box 47, Peekskill, N. Y. 


ARTHRITIS SUFFERERS—Thought provoking book- 
let, not treatment. Ten cents. Box 104, Guide 
Rock, Neb. 


PRIVATELY OWNED and operated printshop solicits 
book publishing or printing of a private or confiden- 
tial nature. Strict confidence on all matters. Geo. 
G. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 


EARN MONEY. Fortunes in old papers, also outdoor 
activities. Details and markets, 25 cents. 1411 West 
Daugherty, Webb City, Mo. 


NUMEROLOGY READING. Dime. Stamp. Full name, 
birth date. A. Drolett, 251 Laurel Hill, Norwich, 
Connecticut. 


HELPFUL, CONFIDENTIAL SUGGESTIONS AND 
OPINIONS on personal or information problems. 
Replies 25c a paragraph. Box D-8. 


GRAMMAR DIFFICULTY? Is your Ms. one of thou- 
sands rejected because of slovenly grammar? We 
correct errors, rebuild sentences. 50c per thousand 
words. P. O. Box 421, Chicago, Ill. 


PRESS CARDS 1938! REPORTERS or PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS! Break through Police and Fire lines! 
Indispensable for free lance journalists! 25c each. 
Omega News Service, Box 34, Blythebourne Station, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOLDIERS’ LINGO—By an ex-service man, 20c. Box 
0-3, Writer’s Digest. 


SONGWRITERS—Manuscripts copied. Songs 50 cents, 
words typed. Five copies one number, $2.00. Please 
enclose return postage. Belle Schrag, 1711 LaGrange 
St., Toledo, Ohio. 


YOUNG WRITER seized with ob i for td 
work. Preferably farm. Anywhere; board; cigarette 
money. Box D-9. 


ON A DIET? Avoid those hunger pangs, reduce in 
comfort. Drink fragrant, drugless PANASUR TEA. 
Absolute food control. Trial pack, 25c. Details 
free. Panasur Inst., P. O. Box 421, Chicago, Ill. 

















WOMEN—Unsettled, discouraged? Friendly inspira- 
tion and constructive advice. A. R., 1027 Sixth 
Ave., Altoona, Pa. Postage. 





WRITE AND SELL PUBLICITY—Promote yourself. 
We show you how. Dime brings co-operative layout. 
Hinkle Press Agency, Joplin, Mo. 


WILL TRADE—New Spanish, Hawaiian Guitar for 
writer’s books, courses. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Interesting books: Sex, Psychology, Detective, Plot- 
ting, etc., for sale or trade. Free lists. P. O. Box 
445, Hornell, N. Y. 





PRESS CARDS—For Freelance Reporters. Photogra- 
phers, 25c. General News, Box 25A West Farms 
Station, New York City. 





“HOW TO GO ON THE STAGE.” New theatrical book 
treats acting, characterization, voice, gesticulation, 
expression, “make-up” engagements, contracts, 
agents, etc. Twenty Chapters. Price 25c (coin). 
Lawrence Book Service, Box No. 11, Memphis, Tenn. 
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INDIAN PSYCHIC AND PHILOSOPHER. Advice in 
personal and business problems. Four questions 
$2.00. Hubert O’Mailey, 744 Main St., Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


GHOST WRITER—To complete novel; capable. Pub- 
lished authors only apply. Confidential. Excellent 
deal. Author overworked. Box D-13. 


SPARE TIME WORK WANTED. 
offer. Box D-12. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON; This is a great country. 
Ask me about it. An informative reply 25c coin. 
Jack Parks, 9801 5ist Ave., SW. 


“HEAL THYSELF”— PRICELESS SELF-HEALING 
literature; including Resurrection Revealed — 15c. 
Box 1-E, 3457 Eastchester Road, New York, N. Y. 


Any type. You 


WANTED—GHOST WRITER for two books. Louis- 
ville vicinity. Box D-11. 


SPICY NEW PLOTS—Quarter. Helpful Short Story 
Briefs, $1.00. Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


READ “ANDY’S APPLICATION FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT,” that might also get you a job, at least 
worth 30c. Positively good. Address Soul of Wit, 
Suite 509, Richards Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! 3! CONTESTARS! Command 
your time! Will research any conceivable subject 
for you. Query. Warsley Service Bureau, Box 85, 
Journal Square, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


PLOTTO FOR SALE, BRAND NEW: Complete with 
key, $9. Susan Wanderman, 8002 2l1st Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

SONGWRITING secrets exposed. 


may be yours. Price 50c, coin. 
W. 79th, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED: “Cartoons and Caricatures,” 
by “Zim.” Box D-10. 


SPIRIT DICTATED MESSAGE IN RHYME. Free will 
offering and stamp. Elsie L. Reed, 8961 216th St., 
Queens Village, New York. 


RARE BOOKS, SNAPPY ART PHOTOS and Novelties. 
Catalog 10c. Large sample package, 25c, coin. 
Novak and Yates, 628 Montgomery, San Francisco, 
California. 


50 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS. 
U. S. Newspapers. $1 each. 
ington Ave., New York. 


PROPHET-COUNSELLOR' answers five questions, 
Send birthdate. 2 Dimes. Rufus’ Secretary, Box 
108, Marinette, Wisconsin. 


NUMEROLOGY predicts year’s writing success. Send 
birthdate and place. Quarter. Rufus’ Secretary, 
Box 108, Marinette, Wisconsin. 


Sir: 

One of the problems which editors of denomi- 
national illustrated papers are constantly facing is 
the problem of bringing religion into stories in a 
normal, natural way. The difficulty is due in large 
measure to the fact that skillful writers of fiction 
may not understand the normal religious psychol- 
ogy of young readers, or that those who understand 
the religious experience of young readers do not 
have the ability to write gripping fiction. 

If religion is a normal experience of youth—and 
we are sure that it is—then a story that represents 
the normal experience of youth should bring in 
the element of religious experience, for a story 
should represent a cross section of life. 

Any writer who can prepare gripping fiction and 
bring in religious experience in a normal way is 
sure to find a good market for the product of his 
pen. I believe that many editors are looking almost 
in vain for this type of fiction. 
Park Hays Miter, Editor of Forward, 
The Pioneer and Queen’s Gardens. 
420 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fame and fortune 
Songmaster, 420 


other works 


100 Juvenile. 1000 
R. Johnston, 126 Lex- 
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A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you. know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough, I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
onest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a, ‘‘one-man”’ intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered, without set pooarees, and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. ts aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. (No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios.) Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 


“TOY MAKE MONEY 


and newspapers buy 
MILLIONS or Boer ons from free-lance camera 
owners every year. We show you what to pho- 
tograph, how to do it, where to sell for biggest 
profits. Learn at home in. spare time. Pay for 
course in easy monthly installments. No special 
camera needed. Write for FREE BOOK telling 
about this fascinating new field. UNIVERSAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc., Studio 612, 10 West 
33rd Street, New York City. 























CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS? 


Let us help you make it checks. Send us your rejected 
stories. We will select the market suitable to your abilities, 
po Xana the revisions necessary to make your stories 
salable. 

$1.00 for stories up to 6,000 ords (plus postage) 50 
cents for each additional 1,000 thereafter. 10% commis- 
sion for selling. 


BARRETT LITERARY AGENCY 
309 Fifth Drones New York, N. Y. 








WEST-COAST WRITERS. 


KRAFT ENVELOPES: 


9xl2 and 9%x12%, 50 either size or assorted.......... 90c 

6x9 and 6% x94, 50 either size or assorted......... 

No. 10 and No. 11, SO either size or assorted, 45c; 100.80c 
HAMMERMILL BOND, Boxed: 

500 sheets, 20 Ib., $1.50; 16 Ib..cccccccccccccccccecs $1.10 


All orders postpaid. emit by money order, 
Add 10% East (Yes, we mean EAST) of the Rockies. 


WYMAN PUBLISHING CO., SANTA ANA, CALIF. 











Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as difficult as writing them, and also 
requires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW 
TO WRITE, but How To SELL. That is why 
so many of our Students are able to “crash the 
literary gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“Tt like your simple, direct, 
straight-from-the-shoulder, method 
of presenting the matter. As some- 
what of a veteran in_ the short 
story game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgment that your course 
in short story writing is excellently 
comprehensive and practical.” 


(Signed) JACK LONDON. 







This should mean more to you than anything WE can 
say—-The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he 
ever endorsed. 

Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 
Under the personal direction of our critics, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales 
service, you, too, will get checks! Write for FREE 
BOOKLET, “The ‘Art of Story Writing,” and details, 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 19-C, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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NEW EASY WAY Query Before You Sub- 
to SPEAK and WRITE 
FLAWLESS ENGLISH 





De You Know 
when to, say ‘‘in- 
troduce’’? 

when to **pre- 
seat’? = 

how te become a 
writer? 

when te use 
‘would’? and 
**snould’’? 

hew te increase 
yeur vocabulary? 
hew to tell a 
story? 


how att 2 ettach 
that dea 

hew to find just 
the right word? 
hew te step stut- 
tering? 


ane or 


— eohed 


hew te ala 
friends? “ 


the art of being 
a secretary? 








Are you sure of your English 
when you speak and write or are 
you afraid of making mistakes that 
give people a poor impression of you? 


Here’s a new gesy. way to i and 
write “auitlees Engli learn 
im just a few minutes a day! T makes 
no difference how much or how little 
schooling you've had—you quickly learn 
to improve speech and writing frem the 
famous contributors to ‘‘Better English,” 
including Dale Carnegie, Milton Wright, 
Gorham Munson, A. A. and 
others equally prominent. 


This brand new magazine tells you 
once each month what to say and what 
mistakes to avoid. uccessful men and 
women reveal the secrets of talking a 
writ that bring rich rewards. Feare 
how U_can_use_ language to 
WHAT YOU WANT OUT OF LiFe! 


MONEY BACK 


Goupoan below brings ye r Engtish’’ 
fer six months. not pon and en- 
thust lly satished with Grst issue, we 
wii your money back \mmediateiy! 





YOU CAN PROFIT... 


by having your manuscripts given an “editorial preparation” 
in the matter of typing! 50c a thousand words, aad this 
includes a ee editing. carbon, changes, and sugges- 


SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 


Bena 


this 
order) for 6 isaves of ‘Better li 
ve the Grst issue, IF N 
we will giadly refund your dollar! P. 
and address clearly in mergin. 
BETTER ENGLISH, Dept. W. D. 
282 West 42nd Street, 


with $1.00 biti glist. Waen yeu 
IRELY +4 
lease name 


New York 








werk, by university graduate. 
CATHERINE WOOD 
ee 


College Graduate. 
1000 words for copying, 40c with 


3062 Broadway, 


corrections. 


Prompt. Guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES, Fayetteville, N. ¥. 


bond, either elite er pica type. 
New York City 
Typing. 30c 


Ve line for poetry. 








JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE 


An international organization. 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Prospectus 
at once. It is FREE. NO OBLIGATION, 


Dept. 21, 


30 Church St., 


Members participate ia 


R. BESNER 
New York, N. Y. 

















‘CARTOON 


AND MAKE BIG MONEY—AT HOME—BY MAILI 
Magazines pay up to $200.00 per 
iy Ff this NEW FIELD and be y 


‘LUDEO—only course of its kind. 
AML FOF 2c ce nccevscesecseee 
Set if you act at once. 


Free_Dr: Dba 4 
_ WRITE TODAY— tamp brings FREE detsile. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-8, Fall Creek, Wis. 
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mit Articles 


Grace V. SHARRITT 


OW often, remembering Zona Gale or 
Fannie Hurst, who sent out count- 
less manuscripts before making a 
sale, do you press out the creased folds of 
your carefully worked article on Ladies of 
Old Mexico,’ and determinedly mail it 
again to another publication in the same 
field? Without an initial query letter an 
unsolicited article has about the same chance 
at finding the right market as a blind- 
folded boy sent on an errand. On articles al- 
ways query first! Take the above mentioned 
Mexico article. Perhaps you’ve written on 
religious rites. But the editor needed human 
interest features about flashing dark-eyed 
senoritas, red roses and moonlight serenades. 
That is why a query with a returnf postage 
enclosed would have put money in your 
pocket. 


Querying is an art. Your query must do 
for you what a rare steak with mushroom 
sauce does for the business man making a 
sale across the luncheon table. So in the 
query letter, let us say, to Globe on the Mex- 
ico article, which you have titled “Not a 
Spanish Shawl Among Them,” be brief but 
decorate your briefness with a vivid bit of 
color, a dash of seasoning and just a sug- 
gestion of what your article’s message has 
to offer. In a query letter to Madamoiselle, 
on the subject of “Spare Our Bachelors”, 
my letter, not more than five lines, began 
like this, “It’s getting so a gal can’t find 
a celibate to share a steak dinner with her 
even if she ‘divvy’s’ on the bill. Here’s a 
plea (1,000 words) to save our bachelors. 
If unable to use, etc.” That letter brought an 
interesting reply from Desmond Hall, who 
was then editor of Madamoiselle. 


Before writing queries to any one class of 
publications (like farm, women’s, outdoor, 
or home-decorating) study the shades of 
editing between Country Gentleman and 
Rural Progress, of Good Housekeeping with 
Chatelaine, Nature with Outdoor Life, 
House Beautiful with Better Homes and 
Gardens. Then set the tempo of your letter 
to the rhythm of editorial preferences. 























I rarely write a form query. Each editor 
reads a “touch” meant just for him. On 
“antique furniture as an investment,” I 
wrote five different letters to five editors of 
various magazines. The opening paragraph 
of my query to American Home read in part, 
“Some people prefer giltedged paper bonds, 
others deal in diamonds. But for that rainy- 
day need I invest in whale-oil lamps and 
cherry sewing tables. “Antiques for a Rainy 
Day.” (your desired word length) is an 
authentic illustrated article entertainingly 
told, of an antique-furnished livingroom 
which proved a stabler brokerage house 
than Wall Street, etc.” 

To Farm fournal my letter opened like 
this, “Almost everyone has an old chair, a 
table or brass bucket stored away in the 
attic. But, does everyone know their value? 
‘Cinderella Cupboards That Charm, appror- 
imately 1,000 words tells how needy cash can 
sometimes be raised from a forgotten Victor- 
ian wash-stand or a pine chest. Are you 
interested?” 


Of course, your article does not always 
sell, even if the query letter has a favorable, 
editorial reply. There was the woman’s 
magazine from whose editor I had received 
systematic rejection slips for over a period of 
two years. But the first time I queried him re- 
garding a proposed article on radio, he ans- 
wered immediately with a courteous reply, 
expressing interest. He emphasized his ideas 
on the subject. Still I didn’t click. 

However, I knew my subject was timely 
and had marketable possibilities, even if 
this editor couldn’t see it my way. I queried 
four more mafkets, a digest magazine, an 
educational periodical, a national men’s club 
paper and a religious slick. I slanted each 
letter for its particular editor just as care- 
fully as I later slanted the rticle for the 
periodical desiring to see the manuscript. 
The replies were revealing and profitable. 

The eductional magazine had just accept- 
ed an article similar to my subject, but told 
me of another market which might be inter- 
ested. The letter from the digest was favor- 
able. The editor of the national men’s organ- 
ization, expressed an interest, but warned 
me that their schedules were crowded. The 
religious slick told me exactly what they 


wanted and told me to go ahead. I revised . 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 

agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Superior quality RAWHIDE GLAZED KRAFT Envelopes—28 Ib. 
weight at lowest prices. Approved by authors. 
25 9x12 and 25 a ie eee eeeeccece $0.85 
25 6x9 and 25 6 
50 No. 10 and 50 
West of Rockies ¢ or » EE add 10% 


SPECIAL—500 3-line name and address stickers 25c postpaid 


in United States. 
LEE E. GOOCH 
BOX 202 HERNANDO, MISS. 











WIN $$ IN CONTEST! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Yores.. ecipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to heip ¥O 'U win! Rates $2 yearly. 
pot mene ag now on 4 $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














WRITING BETTER POETRY 


is a matter of improving your style. The facts 
of style can be learned. Your poems criticized 
at reasonable cost. 

Sly in business, cunning, tried, 

Pasmoy shows another side 

when love engrafts him like a tree 

to bloom in faithfulness; while she 

is faithful too, but not to him. 

So runs the cup: for her the brim, 

while tender cunning hides the leak, 

which is her business, so to 

—L. W. F. 
Also a fifteen-lesson course in the technique of verse. 
Reasonable Terms. 


L. W. FEHER 


3367 Milverton Rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Book That Writers Have Asked 
Me to Write 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 


You'll sell your first confessional as soon as 
you have read this book! 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the major 
confession magazines. 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript ~ i with 9 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnish Corrections in spe ling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 gg ra 10,000-25, words, 35c; over 
25,006 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 
ENVELOPES for mailing manuscripts flat 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9% x 12%. 
Return size 9 x 12. 
25 of either size, 65c; 25 of each size $1.00 


West of the Rockies, add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 


CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 


“The Author’s Supply House’’ 
4596 Aldine Avenue 











St. Louis, Mo. 











GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 

NATIONAL PRESS SERVICE 
3923 W. Sixth St., Dept. 62, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOUND 


The typist you've been looking for. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon, postage free. Just give me 
a trial and see what good typing will do for your 
material. 


V. GLENN CASNER, 








Repton, Ky. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Also other typing service, such as addressing envelopes, 
etc. Spelling and grammatical errors corrected, if de- 
sired. 40 cents per 1000. Neat, accurate, proof read. 
Extra first page returned with manuscript and carbon 


copy. 
ELIZABETH ARCHBOLD 
152 N. 3rd Ave., Hillsboro, Oregon 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate copy on 20-lb. bond paper. 
Carbon copy included, minor corrections, if desired. 
Proof read. Mailed flat. 
Rates: 40c per 1,000 words; 10% discount over 20,000; 
‘also mimeographing. 


ELITE SERVICE 


P. O. Box 482 Oak Park, Ill. 











my article especially to their needs and sold 
it to them within two weeks. 

Five letters and thirty cents in stamps 
taught me more of editorial policies than I 
ever gleaned from a file of rejection slips. 
The letter of inquiry paves the path from 
the editor’s desk to your mailbox. If your 
subject is timely and you write a good sales 
letter, your chances are better for on accept- 
ance. Try the query method on your next 
article and get results. 





Sir: 

We are very happy to announce Sweetheart 
Stories’ Third $150.00 Prize Contest for stories. 

As you know, the first two contests concerned 
amateur writers only, and we assure you that be- 
ginners who have never before published will re- 
ceive the same careful consideration of their work 
in this contest as in the others. 

Sweetheart Stories’ Third Contest is open to 
professionals as well as amateurs, and we hope 
that you will encourage all those writers whose 
work you handle to submit as many manuscripts as 
they desire. 

Our official announcement of the contest appears 
in the January issue, on sale at all newsstands 
December Ist. We will appreciate very much your 
cooperation in making this one the most successful 
contest of all. 

HeEten MacVicur, Editor. 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 
149 Madison Ave., New York. 





Sir: 

News Features, Inc., at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, will pay $1 each for one-line 
gags suitable for publication in the better news- 
paper columns. 

Unavailable contributions will be returned only 
if accompanied by self-addressed, stamped en- 
velopes. 

This request for contributions is not to be con- 
fused with one made some time ago by another 
organization claiming to be known as News Fea- 
tures. 

Wituiam Haworth, Pres., 
News Features, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 





Sir: 

Right now we’re interested in some thirty minute 
mystery dramas dealing with the general run of 
wrong-doing. 

If you know of any able free lancers or syndi- 
cates dealing in this kind of material, we'll ap- 
preciate it if you'll have them get in touch 
with us. 

Bruce QUISENBERRY, 
WMBH, Poplin, Missouri. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















Sir: 


Mademoiselle has not been discontinued. That 
is the reason why it was not included in the 
list of Street & Smith magazines that have been 
discontinued. 

Editorial Department, 


1 East 57th St., New York City 





The Writing World 


By Davin B. Hampton 


. . . CLEMENTS RIPLEY hard at work on a 
new serial for September publication already re- 
ceiving movie bids on it . . . MRS. WILLIAM 
BROWN MELONEY, editor of This Week Maga- 
zine taking a short rest after running the Herald- 
Tribune Forum ; this year’s bigger then ever before 
. . . JACK BYRNE and MUNSEY COMPANY 
deserve plenty congrats on their new pulp-paper 
“All American Fiction”—here’s a new market for 
all of us... KENNETH MacKENNA, long time 
legit actor, director and producer, becomes East- 
ern story editor for Metro... 

JOHN COLTON’S new play “Ten Cities” being 
given the once-over by AL WOODS .. . LEE 
BRODY (Mrs. John Murray) has just sold a 
piece to Stage Magazine titled “I Married A 
Play.” Her husband was co-author on “Room 
Service” FRAZIER HUNT due in town 
from his Canadian hideout. Hunt’s autobiography 
“One American” soon due for the stands . 
DOROTHY KILGALLEN now writing for the 
mags, recently sold one to Cosmopolitan 
HARROPS have bought the English rights to 
EUGENE LYONS’ “Assignment in Utopia”... . 

Here’s something to work on—Atlantic Monthly 
Press and Little, Brown are offering a prize of 
$10,000 for the “most absorbing unpublished 
novel” submitted before February 1, 1938. Winner 
will retain drama and picture rights. Length 
must be 50,000 to 200,000 words . . . Shakeup 
royal at News-Week with George Heyer, pho- 
tographer, Richard Montague, book and foreign 
department, and Mary March, stage and screen 
department—Out. 

Country Home, according to HELEN VAUGHN, 
is now buying general fiction and short-shorts, with 
or without rural background .. . NINA WILCOX 
PUTNAH in Florida . . . LON MURRAY, of 
Liberty, says they are looking for stories aimed at 
women . . . RKO is scouting about for story or 
scenario for three girl stars. 


TED PECKHAM (GUIDE ESCORT INC) now 
busy with articles and stories for the mags. He 


has plenty of ambitions that way . . . DUTCH 
TREAT CLUB time again. At the Ambassador 
this time CARL GLICK’S “Laughing 
Buddha” now on the English market . . . BEN 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 


is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that = send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand? Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine readers 
meet themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm ? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success.) May we 
help you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 


thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PRIVATE STUDY 
by MAIL 


To you who cannot attend classes at Boston—we 
offer completely individualized courses by mail. No 
printed lessons or assignments. Scope and progress 
depends entirely on YOUR needs and ability. FULL 
written criticisms on your work by actively writing 
specialists. 


Short Story and Novel........ D. M. Cheney 
Novel and Essay.............. Daniel Chase 
EES a eer John Holmes 
News and Feature Story....... E. L. Yordan 


Single Manuscript Criticism, if you prefer. 
Write for catalogue. 


Cambridge Schoo! For Authors 
140 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, one carbon and duplicate out- 
side pages. (Second carbon if requested at no additional 
cost.) ‘oetry 2c per line. Minor corrections. All work 
proof read. ailed flat. Prompt service and quality work 
guaranteed. Forty cents 1000 words, Rates above 20,000 


words. 
LENORE MORGAN 








406 S. Grove St. Waupun, Wis. 












ee 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if yon want to make more 


or want to advance in your present 
tion—read * “Success in Adver- 






Ti en a points the road RY a 

le in’ 
me. FF men and women have o = ee 
followed to quickly increase their © 9% 


aS also explsina hoy bf can, bya new, practical howe 
study met qualify for a positionin any one o 
‘any branchesof Se tone Me To read this booklet should 
Drove to an evening well spe: 

Send your name and address and this hoe eggenee and 


PAGE- DAVIS SCHOOL OF ay 
1 Michigan avemme t. 3059 Chicago, ill. 
FREE boos!let CORSE ie y red rusing, and full information. 
Name. - oes . Site ol OR daa earare 
Address giwinavives 
City - ee ae 








HIBS, of Country Gentleman, lets it be known 
that the magazine is wide open and paying top- 
rates... GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM will do 
a biography of his wife, the long-missing aviatrix, 
AMELIA EARHART... 

Direction, a new monthly mag will hit the 
stands first week in December. Editorial offices 
are in Darion, Conn. Magazine is headed by 
MARGUERITE TJADER and HARRIET BIS- 
SELL. First issue will have pieces by THEO- 
DORE DREISER, JOHN DOS PASSOS and 
JOHN HYDE PRESTON. The slant will be 
liberal and sell for a quarter . . . DONALD 
FRIEDE now has a sales and critic service for 
authors in Hollywood. Freide knows his stuff from 
years of buying novels. He gets around to all 
the top people in Hollywood... 

CAVALCADE format is getting bigger and 


bigger . . . GILBERT SELDES latest book “The 
Movies Come From America” out. Seldes is 
head of Television for CBS FRANCES 


MARION’S “How To Write and Sell Film 
Stories,” newly published by Covici-Friede, con- 
tains the complete scenario of “Marco Polo,” by 
ROBERT SHERWOOD .. . the new KAUF- 
MAN-HART musical “I’d Rather Be Right,” will 
be published by Random House... 

. JOHN R. FRASER, vice-president of John 
C. Winston Co., announces that they will soon 
be ready to step into the fiction field . . . The 
works of ROYAL BROWN still being absorbed 
by Cosmopolitan ... No truth in the Hollywood 
rumor of GLORIA YOUNGBLOOD and RUDY 
VALLEE . . . NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY building new million dollar head- 
quarters in Hollywood . . . More news from Holly- 
wood — AEROGRAM CORPORATION in the 
market for new radio script shows .. . MINICAM, 
the new WriTeER’s Dicest baby in the miniature 
camera field, is on the newsstands everywhere. 





Sir: 

Am a subscriber to your swell magazine, and 
have gleaned many useful tips from its pages. 
Sold my first story in August to the Chicago 
Daily News Syndicate, and gratefully give you 
full credit. Martua A. M. THoMs, 
2106 North Wolfe Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 











DO YOU WRITE POETRY? 


Publication of 


ANTHOLOGY OF SELECTED AMERICAN POETRY 


Contemplated 


$250.00 OFFERED FOR BEST POEM 
included in the Anthology 


under rules and regulations to be announced. 


Send manuscripts and requests for particulars to 


PYRAMID PRESS, 55 West 42nd Street, New York Gity 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














































New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 24) 






There is a special need for good stories of 
cowboys and the open range ; stories of build- 
ing ranches against adversities, etc. Also of 
the swashbuckling, man-for-man stuff, West- 
ern adventures. 


var Mr. Terrill says he is making more differ- 
ae ence than heretofore between Ace-high West- 
ern and 10 Story Western. The former is 
made up mostly of cowboy fiction. The lat- 
ter features more of the adventure-action 
plot. And incidentally, girl stuff is being 
more soft-pedaled than in the past. 





Another active need at Popular Publica- 
tions is for mystery-terror stories in three 
specific lengths: 5,000, 9,000, and 15,000 
words for Terror Tales, Horror Stories. 


All of the above magazines belonging to 
the group published by Popular Publications 
should be addressed at 205 East 42nd Street. 


e Short personal-experience stories (1,200 
to 1,500 words) are wanted in the monthly 
> contests which Psychology Magazine is run- 
ning. These must be true—and from per- 
sonal experience or from observation. $20 
goes to each monthly winner. Others may 
be used, with pay at regular rates. Address 
the Contest Editor of Psychology Magazine, 
404 Fourth Avenue. 


A new publication due to appear this 
month is Better English in Speech and Writ- 
ing, with offices at 152 West 42nd Street. 
Short articles on the subject indicated by the 
title are reported to be paid for on accept- 
ance at from one to three cents a word. 


Eli Culbertson, editor of Bridge World, is 

bringing out a new magazine called Games 

Digest. Albert H. Morehead is associated 

with him as editor. Rates of payment vary, 

a probably not high, on publication. Address : 
14 East 62nd Street. 


The editorial office of Minicam, The 
Miniature Camera Monthly, that has been 
going so well (advt.), moved its New York 
editorial offices back home to 22 East 12th 
Street, Cincinnati, O. Minicam buys arti- 
cles, illustrated with photographs that give 
miniature camera fans ideas to make their 
cameras more interesting. 
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SEND ME YOUR 


@ REJECTS 


—-stories, grticien, books. Under terms of my free Bul- 
letin 5A, I will immediatel send them on to likely mar- 
kets if they fit—if not, I will give you definite reasons why 
they fail to sell. S ht-from-the-shoulder 
do not mince words. have nothing to sell but service. 
Seven years a critic. Come to me with all of your 
writing problems 

Send a dollar bill with any length short story 
article; $5 for novelettes and book manuscripts, ‘with 
return postage, for reliable report and service. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 


RFD 7, on IND. 
(Formerly of Chicago 








WRITERS! 
FILM STUDIOS PAY 
$2500 FOR STORIES or IDEAS 


Film studios pay $2500.00 to unknown writers for screen 
stories or ideas. Valuable ‘‘Screenwriters Handbook” 
tells how to construct and sell ur story or idea. 
Tells WHAT to put in and what Nor to put in your 
story. Tells the Hollywood set up—what studios want— 
Hays office requirements—star lists—cycles—play scouts— 
agents—construction of material—mysteries—horrors— 
etc. Only available source of necessary information. 
Endorsed by studio story editors. Used by successful 
professional and amateur writers. Send $2 (total cost) 
or order C. O. D. Address 


BROADWELL eee: a #. 251-M 
Bendix Building - - GELES, CALIF. 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS!!! 


Sell your short short stories syndicate markets serving 
over 2,000 newspapers. My specialty is the short short story 
—selling my clients’ =x and Cos 2 os entire | nae of 
acy,’* 4 ‘Ghica My Tatoo News, Kg Ae. tbe nationally 
syndicated December 14. ve gos over 20 short-shorts 

ng 

My experience will help you make your stories right. sont 
nal reading fee of $1.00 yg ge each acrtne Ss 

ng sales 


two more 5' Ss 
ni ca’ straight 10% com- 
mission basis. My agen ney is expanding, I need more promising 
beginners to join my 7 cliente tele. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 
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Cre Coloing 
Today's 
Problems 


By making use of certain Knowledge ssunenl 
by the Sages of Antiquity, lost to the world for 
3,000 years, but preserved by the Rosicrucians. 
It enables one to develop latent POWERS 
never before suspected, and to unlock the 
Treasure Chest of his or her own Personality. 
Send for a free copy of The Sealed /@ 

Book. Address: Scribe B.S.F. 4 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


_ AMORC 
SAN JOSB CALIFORNIA 
(Not a Religious Organization ) 






















SELLING 
STORIES 
TO THE 
SCREEN ..... 


Has been my work for eighteen years. I sell 
stories for the established author and the 
new writer—both published works and orig- 
inal manuscripts. 











I want published books or professionally pro- 
duced plays as well as original manuscripts. 
Book length scripts are given special consider- 
ation. I can sell your story whether it be 
your first creative effort or your latest pub- 
lished novel, if it can be sold to pictures. 


My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215, Dept. 33 














TYPING SERVICE 


Work guaranteed to be neat, accurate and technically per- 

fect. lite type used. Grammar, punctuation and spelling 

corrected, if desired, and entire manuscript proof read. 

— flat. Forty cents per 1,000 words. 15% discount over 
0,000. Poetry lc per line. 


ROSE VAN SPRIELL 
508 Union Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
ublisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
ational selling facilities — Publication on 

royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 
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12 PRIZES 
OF 
$25.00 EACH 


HE Wrairter’s Dicest contest offering 
12 cash prizes of $25.00 each closes 
Christmas day. Your entry must be post- 
marked on or before December 25, 1937. 


To enter the contest is easy. Just write 
an outline of fifteen hundred words or 
less about “The Novel I Plan To Write” 
and send this with your one year renewal 
or new subscription to the Dicest. 


The twelve best outlines will each re- 
ceive $25.00, and the winning outlines 
will be delivered to the offices of Simon 
and Schuster, a large and progressive 
book publishing house in New York City. 
The editors of Simon and Schuster will 
read all the winning entries 


They hope to discover in the 12 outlines 
they will read, several very promising 
suggestions for novels that they can buy 
from the contest’s winners. 

Full details of this contest along with 
an entry blank, appear on page 60 of this 
issue. 

Use this opportunity to put on paper 
the outline of the novel you have long 
wanted to write. If it wins a prize in the 
Dicest’s “The Novel I Plan to Write” 
contest. then you know you’ve got some- 
thing, and the green light can burn with 
confidence when you begin to write up the 
novel prover. There are no tabus (other 
than a word length of 1,500 words or 
less) in the outline that you send to this 
contest. Your novel may be on any sub- 
ject, treat anv theme, beat the drums for 
any thesis. The judges of the contest will 
be the Editors of WriTer’s Dicest and 
you are assured of cordial, careful atten- 
tion. 

Decide now to enter this interesting con- 
test, and begin work tonight on your out- 
line of “The Novel I Plan to Write.” 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Service offered by selling writer of stories and novels: 
Criticism $2.00 for 3,000 words, 50 cents per thousand 
words thereafter. Novelettes and books, 20—30,000 words 
$10.00; 30—40,000 words $15.00; 40— 60,000 words 


$20.00; over 60,000 words $25.00. Typing at 40 cents 


thousand words. Special rates for collaboration, ghost 
writing. Enclose stamped envelope with manuscripts. 

VIVIAN RADCLIFFE 
1200 Pennsylvania Street, 


Denver, Colorado 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Concise Oxford Dictiona 
Oxford University Press 
The Correct Word and How to 
err 1.50 
j. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus .........++. 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms...... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary ......... 1.25 
Ambrose Bierce 
Weite Tt Right... cccrsccccecs 1.00 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 2.00 
janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English angeage tbmaseeneas 2.00 
james ernald 
English Grammar Simplified... 1.25 
‘ames ernald 
Writing Good English......... 2.00 
By Fj. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder Pisa cuasewesanenns 3.00 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting .........ceeeees 2.75 
‘ohn H. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
Radin WH oscccccesccvcses 2.50 
eter Dixon 
Gateway oN TD. wigd bo00000a0 2.50 
irth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
WRN. IE se 6icssoee cians 2.00 


Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
By Ral 


Rogers 
New Seckalano of Screen 
RS 3.00 
amar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Re eer -50 
By Frances Marion 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters ..........- 75 
oratio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 


B ker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry........... -50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
ARKETING a or - 


The Writer’s Market.......... 
A. M. Mathieu 
1937 Year Book and Market 
SEs Ser eres 35 
Photo-Market Guide .......... 40 


‘ohn P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac a Market Guide 1.00 
Editor and a Feature 
Syndicate Section ........... 
a ae Publisher Intl. Year P 
List of all daily newspapers 
and other valuable data. 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
facto of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plo 25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 


Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 
eorges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story......... 1.25 


Henry Albert t Phillips 





Plots ond Personalities......... 1.75 
. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


WU Gcteiktestennanaeees 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
ubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


obert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 


DS RR eee -50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars « Week with Car 


CE IIE. 6 6.00106 0000840008 0 
Paul G. Holt and H.R. Snyder 

Where and How to Sell Photo- 
graphs 
H. Ressiter Snyder 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write Short Stories.... 2.50 

Ring Lardner 
Short Story Technique........ 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer ...... 1.50 
. Bedford Jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing.......... 1.00 
nes Reeve 
po rrr 3.00 
pe Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit ............ 3.00 
D. Wiihelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing.. 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
erman 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
MRE. Gurcunpensensesse4eees 2.50 
rthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing ....... 2.00 


obinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
SE ED i cacmv dae sueneces 5.00 
20 Problems of the Fiction Writer 5.00 
ohn lishaw 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
SR iesisasacvcsccvc 3.50 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
gnes Parsons 


eeeeeeee 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. . 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Description & Narrative Writing 2.00 
awrence = i 
Around the Copy Desk......... 2. 
Medill Anos Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 


Magazine Article Writing...... 4.50 
E. Brennecke 
Contest GE vcccsiccvcssvess 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
y Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel........ 1.00 
How to Write Confession Stories 1.00 
E. chwartz 
Ce ere ee 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide... 25¢ 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabular Writer’s Guide..... 25¢ 
Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 25¢ 
Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
oward Rose 
The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
red Ziv 
This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
ward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 
ienttons tee TEP 1 AR PE -00 
F. A. Orth 
The Welter’s ere 2.50 
james a Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
arrington 
Making Laughs Pay........... 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
The Geek. Dees <évessccscssas 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 
Editor’s Choice .....cccsccces 3.00 
Alfresh Dashiel 
Puns—lIst Edition ............ 1.00 
B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
TEN U wcbes sonsnecckewen 35 
ee ere 1.00 
‘on Ulsh 
Learning to Write............. 1.00 


orothy Hubbard 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books postpaid: 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 











General, Literary and Fiction Markets 


The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Emery F. Tobin, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We do not want fiction 
material. We want fact articles about Alaska’s 
outdoors ; her wildlife, industries, flora and fauna. 
These must be written by Alaskans or persons who 
have visited Alaska. Articles may deal with per- 
sonal adventures in Alaska, but must be informa- 
tive as well as entertaining. Photographs for illus- 
tration are desired, and also for cover and frontis- 
piece subjects. We report within two weeks and 
pay %c a word; 50c to $1.00 for photographs, 
on publication.” 





Club Women’s Digest, 401 Berger Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mary S. Powell, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘““We 
use biographies, articles and stories of interest to 
Club Women. We occasionally use poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within two or three weeks 
and pay ‘2c a word, 10c a line for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 





Judge Magazine, 16 East 48th Street, New York 
City. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Our needs are for 
material that is burlesque, humor and satire. This 
should not be over 1,000 words in length. We use 
some light verse. Reports are made on manuscripts 
within two weeks. Our rates are 2 to 5c a word 
for prose; 50c a line for verse, on publication.” 





Modern Mechanix, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Robert Hertzberg, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want long and 
short articles on new hobbies, inventions, scien- 
tific developments, etc. Also ‘how-to-build’ and 
shop articles for all classes of home craftsmen. We 
publish a photography department. We advise 
that queries be made on anything longer than 
1,000 words; shorts are always welcome. We 
report within two days and pay within four days 
of acceptance. Our rates are based on the value 
of the story to us. Base rate is 2c, but flat prices 
are usually made.” 





North American Trapper, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. Charley Roy West, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We are always in need 
of good articles concerning the trapline and the 
trail. These should never run over 1,200 words— 


we like them short. We will send a sample publi- 
cation to any author for a stamp. We like fiction 
material with plenty of action in it. The length 
of this should not be over 1,200 words and must 
relate to trapping. We are in urgent need of suit- 
able photos of fur-bearing animals. We use poetry 
up to twenty lines on trapping. We report on 
manuscripts within one week and pay % to Ic 
a word on acceptance.” 





Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year; $2.00 
in Canada. “We want long and short articles de- 
scribing new developments in science and mechan- 
ics. All articles should be illustrated with inter- 
esting action photographs and should be written 
in a brisk, vivid style. All contributions should be 
accompanied by photographs. We report imme- 
diately and pay up to 10c a word; $3.00 for 
photographs, on acceptance.” 





Timely Topics, 401 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a 
women’s political newspaper. We want articles 
and occasional stories slanted for the Republican 
side of the picture. We use some humorous verse. 
We report on manuscripts within two or three 
weeks and pay 4c a word and up for prose, and 
10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 





Experimental Markets 


Booklover, High Springs, Florida. Irving Thom- 
as, Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We are in the market for short stories 
and feature articles of from 1000 to 3000 words 
in length. We want feature articles on outstand- 
ing personalities in music, literature, art, screen 
and radio. We publish photographs. Poetry 
should not be more than twenty-four lines in 
length. We report on manuscripts on receipt and 
pay 10c a line up to $15.00 a page, when art work 
is included, for poetry; 2c a word for prose.” 





Frontier and Midland, Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula, Montana. H. G. Merriam, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly ; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We are in need of vigorous, well-knit stories por- 
traying the real life of the Northwest today. 
These should not be over 7000 words. We report 
within three weeks and do not make any payment.” 
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Prairie Schooner, Box: 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lowry Charles Wimberly, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Good 
stories up to 5000 words are always in demand. 
We use articles pertaining to subjects of general 
interest. We use poetry up to sixty lines. Re- 
ports are made on manuscripts within a month.” 





The Southern Review, University, Louisiana. 
Charles W. Pipkin, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 75c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in need of short 
stories. We use some poetry. Our rates of pay- 
ment are 1¥2c a word for prose; 35c a line for 
verse. Payment is made on publication.” 





Pulp Paper Markets 


Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. William H. Kofoed, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use witty, light-hearted stories about 2500 
words in length. We publish humorous filler 
material, he-and-she jokes, skits, and light verse. 
Photographs of an unusual type with pretty girls 
as subjects are also needed. We report on manu- 
scripts in one week and pay on acceptance.” 





Love Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use novelettes of 
young love. These should be of 12,000 to 15,000 
words in length. We report on manuscripts one 
week after receipt and pay on acceptance.” 





Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Daisy Bacon, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
10c a copy. ‘We use short stories of 1500 to 6500 
words and serials—two to five parts—each in- 
stallment of 6000 words.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


The editor for one of the largest book publishers 
in New York has just been in to see me. He is par- 
ticularly interested in good non-fiction, NOT of the 
“how to do it" variety. 

At this writing through my personal connection with 
the president of another large firm, | have arranged 
for a new department to be under the direction of a 
man | introduced to him. 

Sales this month include 2 books placed with publishing 
houses among the largest in the world—one book only in 
outline form. Right now | need a book which can be serial- 
ized ney+ summer through a syndicate that reaches 20,000, 
readers, (this in answer to a personal editorial call). 

Latest calls from important book publishers are for 
regional, social, and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, 
and for significant novels. Circulating library publishers con- 
tinue with demand for romantic, detective, adventure and 
western books. In this field, book length stories already 
published as serials or one-shots acceptable. 








| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, complete or inc let y “first'' book authors. 
Authors of one or more published books handled on a 10 per 
cent basis. 

Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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10 DAYS 
vs. 
10 YEARS 


"You did more for me overnight than | 
accomplished in ten years of intense strug- 
gling,”” writes Moran McKinless of Forest 
Hills, New York, who came to me a short 
while ago. "You told me what to write and 
how to write it... . but when you sold for 
me the first time out at high rates, | realized 
that | might have worked another ten years 
without finding my right market." | had a 
check in Mr. McKinless’ hands exactly ten 
days after | selected his first market for him. 

As this issue closes | have sent Mr. McKin- 
less his latest check—on a direct call from 
the editor to whom he had sold first. Every 
sale | have made for him has been based on 
a market selection by me; most of my sales 
this past month were also to markets for which 
| insisted the authors write. 


Some of these writers worked almost as 
long, by themselves, as Mr. McKinless; some 
sold at the very beginning of their writing 
careers, after coming to me—which indicates 
that in this writing business the amount of 
time you spend means nothing; your only 
worth while writing is done after you learn 
what you can do best. 


If you are as earnest about your writing as the authors | 
have helped to success, write and tell me about yourself, 
frankly and freely. The more | know about you, the better 





Moran McKinless 


will | know what markets you are suited for and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. Once | know 
what you can do best, I'll work with you from outline to 


finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll get assign- 
ments for you, as Idofor many of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis suggested revision and experienced marketing of your 
manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems 
50c each. No other fees. No “collaborations."’ Resubmis- 
sions free—always. The thorough help | give you in outlining 
and revising might be called Collaboration, but comes to 
you at my regular fees. 

Remember that my work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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12 PRIZES OF $25 EACH 
FOR THE 12 BEST OUTLINES OF 


The Novel I Plan to Write 


— DIGEST offers 12 prizes of $25.00 each for 
the twelve best outlines of ‘The Novel I Plan To 
Write’ submitted by one of its subscribers. Prize win- 
ning outlines will be read by the Editors of Simon & 
Schuster, one of the ablest and most progressive pub- 
lishing houses in America. If your outline wins a prize 
from WRITER'S DIGEST, it may also win you a letter 
from the Editor of Simon & Schuster asking either for 
permission or for an option to read your completed 
novel. This is a contest worth entering! 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


. Writer's Digest offers 12 prizes of $25.00 4. Winning scripts wil be delivered to the 
each for the best outlines of the novel you Editors of Simon & Schuster, who will read 
plan to write. the winning outlines. 














. Outlines must be typed and consist of no . If your novel is already completed, do not 
more than 1,500 words. You may prepare submit the entire novel. Send only an 
the outline in any way that you like. The outline of it. 
matter of presentation is entirely up to : . 
you. Try to make your outline as interesting . All entries to this contest must be accom- 
as possible. Submit your outline without panied by a one-year new subscription, re- 
any artistic embellishments. Use ordinary newal, or extension subscription to 


8 x II white paper. WRITER'S DIGEST. 


. Contest closes December 25th, 1937. The - No more than one outline of a novel may 
judges are the editors of Writer's Digest, be submitted by any one contestant to the 
and: all entrants agree to abide by their contest. The contest is open to all, except 
decision. Prizes will be awarded February |. employees of Writer's Digest. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ENTRY BLANK 


CONTEST EDITOR, 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SIR: 
Enclosed is my one-year subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST for which | enclose $2.00 payment 
in full, My subscription is ( } new; ( ) renewal; ( ) extension. 
1 am enclosing herewith my outline of "The Novel | Plan To Write" written in 1,500 words or 
less. (If sending your outline later, please check here ( 
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Popular Love, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We want love stories 
from 1000 to 6000 words in length, and novelettes 
from 8000 to 10,000 words. We do not use photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports are made on manu- 
scripts within two weeks and we pay Ic a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 





Romantic Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Mary Lou Butler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want short stor- 
ies of 5000 to 6000 words; three part serials of 
15,000 to 18,000 words. Stories must have 
plenty of emotion, intimate tone, action, glamour, 
romance-sex thrills; fundamental human problem 
as basis. The magazine should be read to see the 
type wanted. We also use 4000 word by-lined 
stories by people in the news with experiences 
of interest. Articles on topical interest, on rom- 
ance, sex, marriage, etc., are wanted. We pub- 
lish verse on romantic subjects of from twelve to 
twenty lines. Reports are made within ten days, 
and we pay 1'%4c a word and 2c, on acceptance. 
3c is occasionally paid for unusual material.” 





Smart Love Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Daisy Bacon, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy. “We want short stories of 3000 to 
7000 words. Serials in two:to four parts, with 
7000 words in each installment are also needed. 
Our rate of payment is good.” 





Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want novels 
of love from 15,000 to 20,000 words in length ; 
novelettes from 8000 to 18,000 words, short stor- 
ies from 1000 to 6000 words. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay lc a word, 
and up, on acceptance.” 





Thrilling Ranch Stories, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
romantic western novels of from 15,000 to 20,000 
words and novelettes of from 8000 to 10,000 
words. Shorts should be of 1000 to 6000 words. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks. Rate 
of payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Markets 


The Champion, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Lewis Allan, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a youth publica- 
tion. We want popular stories from social point 
of view; progressive. These should be of 2000 to 
5000 words. Also short shorts are wanted. The 
proper length for these is 1200 words. We use 
articles on assignment. We publish poetry that is 
satirical and humorous. We report on manu- 
scripts in two weeks and pay only when assigned.” 
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Beginners 


Only 
a 


n the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in wtiting and pains- 
takingly explain how to wtite short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable*, You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress, Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


PE roi aihe ie cahcews Reha Salas Sao we ainaiend ink alee 
Address 


cinta aieiacon a oaths ws were eee, en ainsi pea 
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* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on all enrollments. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPIST | 


Technique which does not destroy the writer’s 
originalit y— 


PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 
and CRITICISM 


Write for Particulars 
Poetry Short Story Novel Writing 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Author of “How To Revise Your Own Sel 


Lonteibutes to New Yorker, Ay dong Digest, C. 
itor, Sat. Review, Moult’s Best P enry & ra Bien 
Best Short Stories, Writer, Writer's s "bigest, etc, 


6112 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


TYPING 


Manuscripts accurately typed and neatly bound. Stan- 
dard form approved by editors. Good paper and one 
carbon. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ANNIS ADAMS 
1635 R. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED, CONSCIENTIOUS, EFFICIENT 
40c per thousand words 
Quality service guaranteed 
Editorial requirements met 


EDITH TAPPER & COMPANY 


3434 No. Booth Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Double Feature Bills 
Open Movies to Newer 
Writers Once Again! 


Movie producers pay $200 to $2000 
for ideas and synopses for "Grade B" 
pictures, for which they can not buy 
expensive plays, novels, etc. To know 
limitations, taboos, correct form, 
style, reliable agents, decency code, 
etc., send $2 for Screen Writers 
Guide Book, and write your stories 
while there is still a big demand, to 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
P. O. BOX 1069, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











DESIGN FOR LIVING 


December marks the close of the current rear. you 
review the past twelve months, can you truthfully i that 
you have taken advantage of every opportunity that has 
come your way 
Since last February, the FELLOWSHIP has attracted into 
its select circle both amateur and professional writers sin- 
ary, interested in expressing their talents in service. 
Would you like to affiliate with an international organiza- 
tion, which not only puts its members upon a paying basis, 
but offers them professional guidance in almost every field 


r? 
Such is YOUR opportunity. For further information as to 
the tremendous scope of our work, send six cents in stamps 
for our latest brochure, ““LEMURIA THE MAGNIFICENT.” 
is obligation. _This is your chance to sell yourself in 

1938. Address Dept. W-12. 

Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 
. Nobility of Character 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


1714 N. 69th St., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 











WritTeEr’s DicEstT 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Esther Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want short 
stories of adventure, mystery, humor, nursery. 
These should be 1000 to 2000 words in length. 
We use serial stories of mystery in five parts, 1800 
words each; in two parts, 1800 words each. We 
use articles (with glossy prints) about children 
who are engaged in interesting or unusual activ- 
ities. We are especially interested in dog photos, 
puppies especially. We use poetry not over twen- 
ty lines which is humorous and imaginative. We 
report on manuscripts in about two weeks. We 
pay lc a word, and up, for fiction; 25c a line for 
verse, on acceptance.” 





Forward, 910 Witherspoon Building, Philalel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Park Hays Miller, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; $1.00 a year. “This is a magazine 
for young people of the Presbyterian Board. We 
use stories of 2500 to 3000 words. No ‘lessons’ 
are wanted, but material that deals with young 
people, their problems, home life, social life, school 
life, etc. We also use illustrated articles of 1000 
words. We use very little poetry. Reports are 
made within a month, and we pay Yec a word, 
on acceptance.” 





The Open Road Publishing Company, 729 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Clayton H. 
Ernst, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We want fiction material with interest 
to older boys; aviation, sport, adventure, humor- 
ous short stories—2000 to 3500 words; serials up 
to 40,000 words; articles 1000 to 1500 words in 
length. We use unusual photographs. Reports 
are made within two or three weeks. Rate of 
payment is lec a word, and up, on publication or 
acceptance.” 





The Pioneer, 910 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Park Hays Miller, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 75c a year. “This is a weekly 
magazine for Presbyterian boys from twelve to 
fifteen years of ages. We want short stories of 
2500 words to 3000 words; serials of six to ten 
chapters. We welcome ideas for cartoons — that 
is, roughs to be checked and returned to artist ; 
humorous, also educational, such -as peace, race, 
friendship, etc. We want feature articles high- 
lighting interesting facts in science, geography, 
personalities of about 100 words. We need nat- 
ural-sounding editorials pointing out finest and 
best ways of living; Christian but not ‘preachy.’ 
These should be 800 words or less. We use 
photographs to illustrate feature articles; clear 
glossy prints. We report on manuscripts within 
one month and pay Yec a word for prose; 25c per 
four lines for poetry, on acceptance.” 





Stories for Primary Children, 910 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Elizabeth S. 
Whitehouse, Editor. Issued weekly; 50c a year. 
“We want stories for children, of six, seven and 
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eight years which the child may read for him- 
self. These should be 700 words or less. The 
stories must appeal to both boys and giris. We 
want nature material of 400 to 500 words,—best 
to query editor as to subjects. We publish poetry 
of eight to twelve lines. Reports are made within 
one month and we pay Yc a word for prose 
25c per four lines for poetry, on acceptance.” 





Two-to-Teens, 401 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mary S. Powell, Editor. “We want 
material slanted for children around the age of 
twelve. No war stories unless they point out the 
futility of war, no horror stories or anything of 
a supernatural nature. We use some poetry, but 
no photographs or art work. We pay Yac a word 
and up for prose, and 10c a line for poetry, on 
acceptance. At the present we are most interested 
in Christmas and New Year material.” 





Trade Journals 


Abrasives, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Fred 
B. Jacobs, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want practical articles describ- 
ing grinding and polishing operations in manufac- 
turing plants. Articles should run from 100 to 
1,000 words. Articles should be illustrated when 
possible with drawings or photographs. We report 
on manuscripts immediately. Our rate of payment 
is 1c to 1%c a word, on publication.” 





Big Trees, 364 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington. 
James Stevens, Editor. Issued monthly, except De- 
cember and January. “We want articles on use 
of West Coast woods—Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, Western Red Cedar, and Sitka Spruce— 
in any kind of construction. We particularly want 
descriptions of homes built of West Coast woods, 
at a cost of $3,500 or less during 1937, with 
photographs and architectural floor plans. Brief 
construction of outline is essential. We report 
within two weeks. Our minimum rate for photo- 
graphs is $1.00. We pay 2c a word, 500-word 
limit, immediately.” 





The Foundry, 1213 West Third Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Frank G. Steinbach, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is a 
technical business paper. We want articles on the 
various phases of foundry practice. We can use 
photographs of foundry operations. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days and pay $10.00 
a page upon publication.” 





Metal Industry, 116 John Street, New York 
City. Adolph Bregman, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish technical 
and industrial information on metal products 


manufacturing and metal finishing. We use photo- 
graphs for illustration. Reports are made within 
two weeks, and we pay $7.50 per thousand words, 
after publication.” 


Decemser, 1937 
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Study under 


HER 
ASTER TEACHEF 
——— 


if 
-IT you want to 
in Writin : 
g Dr. Burton 
Only the best instruction in the principl i 
Or q f creative 
writing, and the finest critici ye" : — 
<= produce qvensest results ogee — 
r. ar urton has devoted his lifeti 
study, ay oes and teaching of En Fgh aa e ead Were 


ing. has taught at five great niversities. He has also 
won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary critic, lec- 





turer, author and as a member of important literary organi 

7 . e . gani- 
zations _+ Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 1 years) 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book League of 


America and others. 
_ Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest gift 
is the ability to transmit knowledge and understanding to 
his students in a vivid, inspiring way. His rich experience, 
seasoned judgment and rare teaching ability are all avail- 
able to you through this unusual home study course . 


Richard Burton Course 
i Creative Writing 
This complete, practical, up-to-date course includes the 
Short Story, mena Eating and Articles. You receive 
individual personal criticism of all your lessons, including 
eight of your short stories. 
One Burton graduate recently reported that she has sold 
over 60 stories since finishing the Course. The first story 
sold by another graduate brought $300 from the Woman’s 


Home Companion. Another has placed a story with ‘*This 
Week” for $200. 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing that 
—properly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work ? 
Why not get the impartial, frank 
opinion of an experienced critic? Dr. 
Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what 
you really want to know about your 
natural aptitude and present writing 
ability. 

‘“‘Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”’ 
—‘‘the best criticism my work has ever 
had’’—“‘you hit on my weaknesses,”’ are 
typical comments from those who have 
taken this test. 

Send coupon now . . . no 
obligation, no salesman 
will call. 













RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1202-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and information 
about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 
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THE 
Verb-Finder 


Will invigorate your lit- 
6 erary style without re- 


sorting’ to drills, prac- 
tice, etc. The VERB- 
FINDER, by a patented 
method, gives you in- 
stantly choice, power- 
ful verbs for each noun 
eure, 214 won as Cuore used. 


epenusreatees $3.00 


Send for circular. 


RODALE PUBLICATION 
Dept. 8 EMAUS, PA. 


SUPERIOR TYPING SERVICE | 


Neat, accurate and prompt. Rates 40c per thousand 
words. Poetry, Ic per line. Carbon copy and extra first 
sheet included. Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


CLARA M. LUKAS 


899 Fischer Avenue, Jefferson, Wisconsin 
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REAL HELP FOR POETS 


Recognized verse specialist teaches, corrects all poetic 


forms. oems for appraisal and advice. Return Post- 
age. Artistic Lettering. Circular Mailin eo Com- 
te Versification Course, $2.50. How Earn Money 


ith Poetry, ‘atterns For Poetic "Caseent, many 
unusual forms, $1. ow To Use Figurative Language, 50c. 


ANTON D. ROMATKA 
25 W. 3rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial require- 
ments. Corrections in spelling and grammar made if 
requested. Carbon copy and extra first and last p: 
free. 40c per 1000 words. Special rates on 10,000 
words and over. Poetry Ic per line. 


CLARENCE GERING 








Box 127, Freeman, S. D. 


SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 








Cincinnati, O. 


POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 


FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 

















WANTED 


Typing of any kind. Minor corrections if desired. First 
car! free. 

Flat rate, 30c per thousand words. Mailed flat. Fast 
service. Work guaranteed. 14 years experience. 


S. GREEN 


2931 N. 54th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Metal Progress, 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Ernest E. Thum, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$1.00 a copy; $5.00 a year. “All articles are solic- 
ited by Editor. We can use unusual or artistic 
photographs of metal producing or fabricating 
operations, or metal products. These will be paid 
for at the rate of $5.00 or $10.00, upon publi- 
cation.” 





Paper Progress, Industrial Publishing Company, 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Richard C. 
Walter, Editor. Issued monthly. “Articles of 
semi-technical or concerning application and uses 
of paper for printing and advertising purposes are 
needed. Lengths should be 1,000 to 2,000 words. 
We use photographs pertaining to articles, for 
which we pay up to $10.00. We report within ten 
days and pay 2c a word as an average—depends 
on material.” 





Products Finishing, 431 Main Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Fred W. Vogel, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We do not use fiction. We want de- 
scriptions of modern plating, lacquering or other 
plants or departments dealing with plating and 
other finishes. We use photographs to illustrate 
articles. Reports are made on manuscripts within 
ten days. We pay lc to 2c a word, depending on 
subject and quality. Payment within thirty days.” 





Greeting Card Verse and Poetry 


Markets 
The Buzza Company, 1006 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. E. H. Banke, Editor. 


“We want verse of four, six and eight lines. We 
pay 50c a line.” 





The Keating Company, 22nd and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “We want four, six 
and eight line verses for greeting cards—Christmas, 
birthdays, convalescent, condolence, congratula- 
tions, anniversaries, friendship, gifts and thank you 
cards. We pay 50c a line.” 





The Paramount Line, Inc., 109-129 Summer 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. Theodore A. 
Markoff, Director Creative Department. “We 
need all kinds of verse for greeting cards. We pay 
50c a line.” 





The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. H. M. Rose, Jr., 
Editor. “We need greeting card verses. We pay 
50c a line.” 





Tempo, Shelbina, Missouri. Geraldine Murnen, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use poems, approximately ten or twelve in 
each issue, depending, of course, on length. We 
prefer rhymed verse, but use other types if it is 
good. We pay in prizes.” 
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Radio and Radio Script Markets 


Radio Craft, 99 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We need Public Address, 
Electronics and Radio material ; also photographs 
pertaining to the same. We pay approximately 
lc a word, after publication.” 





Titan Production Company, Inc., 1040 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, California. Lucille Burton 
Editor. “We maintain a staff of continuity writers, 
because the material we receive from free lance 
writers shows a complete lack of understanding 
in writing for radio broadcasting.” 





Syndicates 


Star Features Syndicate, 154 North 2nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Erwin Kogan, Editor. 
“We handle all types of book length novels and 
if suitable publish it ourselves, through the Colum- 
bia Publishing Company, who have been in the 
publishing business for more than twenty-five 
years. We also handle short stories, articles for 
slick paper magazines and higher type magazines. 
We also solicit candid photographs, cartoon strips, 
special cartoons, special articles on beauty hints, 
sports, history. We report on manuscripts or any 
other material from one to two weeks. There is 
no charge except on stories, and all material must 
be accompanied by a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope.” 





Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. George Herrick, Feature 
Editor. “We are a news agency for business papers, 
and work chiefly through staff correspondents. We 
want candid camera pictures of interest to trade 
fields. We pay from Yac to 1%c a word, depend- 
ing on rates from customers. Payment is usually 
made a month following publication.” 





Wake Up and Confess 


(Continued from page 20) 


is down and out. She can sin through am- 
bition, as a means of getting ahead. She can 
even be a butterfly type who gets burned in- 
advertently, but not intentionally. 

“Secondary girl characters can be abso- 
lutely abandoned to lives of sin, so we can 
get the glamour of it without disparaging 
the heroine. 

“All stories should have emotional value. 
We don’t want just the superficial undra- 
matic cold-blooded type of business. They 
should all have strong human emotion and 
heart interest. 

“We like glamorous settings, glamorous 
vocations, and actual settings might be 
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MAGAZINE MAP 


Can you compare your re- 
jected work with similar ma- 
terial published and believe— 
honestly and without undue 
pride of authorship — it is 
every bit as good? 


Admitting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, it is—why, then, did 
the editor reject yours to buy 
material not any better? 


If your script is as good as 
that published; obviously, the 
fault is not with your writing. 
Perhaps your salesmanship 
has failed to sell it. 


| have compiled a map — 
17x22 inches and well worth 
preserving — of the publish- 
ing district of New York City. 


This map lists the names and 
addresses of nearly four hun- 
dred magazines, each ac- 
tively in the market for ma- 
terial. 


On the back is my method of 
selling to these magazines. 


The map is yours for a three- 
cent stamp. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th St. NEW YORK CITY 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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ANOTHER NOVEL. Among the various successes made 
by my clients recently is that of W. O. Clark whose second 
novel brings $600.00 in advance royalties. Mr. Clark says of 
my service: ‘“The most exacting, practical, and up-to-date 
anyone could hope to obtain. Your judgment is sound. You 

ww your stuff unconditionally.” 

The Howard Snyder Literary Service specializes on the 
novel. We originate ideas for novels, draw up plots and 
plans, collaborate from idea to finished manuscript, revise 
scripts—expertly blue-penciling out every possible error, 
type, proofread, submit manuscripts in America and London 
for book and serial sales, sell picture and dramatic rights, 
and in various other ways offer a complete, highly-special- 
ized service that meets every possible specific need of the 
new novelist. Especially interested in criticism and revision 
of novels. 

Complete collaboration on the novel or other book length 
scripts is now offered at one dollar a week. Courses of study 
on the writing of the novel and critical studies of the novel 
at $2.00 per study. Courses of study on the short story 
and on article writing at $1.00 per study. These studies are 
clear, direct, easy-to-understand. Every lesson criticized 
and discussed by me in person. I teach you through these 
studies a delightful way to make money. 


How do you know you can’t be a successful writer? 
Thousands have achieved success as writers, thousands are 
achieving success, thousands will achieve success. Will you 
be among them? 

Have you ever tried to write with the personal help of a 
highly-skilled teacher, critic, writer, and literary salesman 
who studies your individual talents, your personal inclina- 
tions, your specific problems? Who teaches you what to 
write, how to write it, and where to sell it. Have you ever 
worked with one who plans your work, criticizes and dis- 
cusses it, who revises and blue-pencils it, and who offers 
the finished product to live markets for you? $1.00 a week 
buys such help. 

My own work has appeared in magazines of highest 
quality and under imprints of high-class publishers. My 
clients reach the leading magazines of the nation—Atlantic, 
Harpers, Sat. Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Cos- 
mopolitan, Country Gentleman, etc. 

Judgment of commercial possibilities on any script of 
any length except plays and poetry free. Send any of your 
work. Do not forget the stamped envelope. 


Howard Snyder, Canton, Mississippi 














Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 


into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 

Writin Article riting, 

News Writing, Versification, 
Pla dow | Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught .’ our 
s of literary experts, headed by Dr. Ber: 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. J bart 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty — of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short- stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to — a literary contests; 
are selling constantly t publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer = what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
iculars and a sample copy of the 
ITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write Today. 
The Home Correspondence School - 


Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 








WriTER’s DicEst 


Broadway, Park Avenue, Hollywood, Paris, 
the Riviera, Vienna, shipboard, Miami. For 
characters we like American girls who are 
modeling, acting, cruise hostesses, air hos- 
tesses, and that sort of thing. We also con- 
sider stories about the tropics, Hawaii, Cuba, 
and South America, but with American 
characters.” 

Thank you, Mr. Terrill, and I know you 
have given some of our earnest readers some 
ideas. 

Editors are not only asking for confes- 
sional stories right now; they are begging for 
them, offering bonuses and prizes. They have 
magazines to fill; their pockets are bulging 
with checks, and if you have any brains at 
all, you can cash some of them. 





A Baker’s Dozen 


True Story Magazine, Chanin Bldg., New York. 
True Romances, Chanin Bldg., New York. 
True Experiences, Chanin Bldg., New York. 
Love and Romance, Chanin Bldg., New York. 
True Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Candid Confessions, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Thrilling Confessions, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
Popular Confessions, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Romantic Stories, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Secrets, 67 W. 44th Street, New York. 

Personal Romances, 404 4th Ave., New York. 
Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York. 





The Clearing House—A Journal for Modern 
Junior and Senior High Schools, Dr. Forrest E. 
Long, editor, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Monthly, Sept.—May, $3, single copies, $.40. “We 
publish the only journal devoted to the moderni- 
zation of secondary education. Welcome articles 
from superintendents, high-school principals and 
teachers that report methods and achievements of 
progressive courses of study, curriculum improve- 
ment, ideas for better teaching, administrative pro- 
cedure, etc. We also like hard-hitting controver- 
sial articles, sometimes humorous or satirical, that 
will draw praise from many readers—and subscrip- 
tion cancellations from a few. 

Dry, these-like, or unprogressive articles are re- 
jected. Our readers want to know what the best 
schools are doing, and what the people with com- 
mon sense and originality in this field are thinking. 
We especially want articles from teachers and 
administrators who are willing to write frankly 
and realistically about their work and its problems. 
Short filler items containing ideas ,up to 500 words. 

Preferred lengths on articles, 1,000 to 3,000 
words. New department of satire and sharp com- 
ment, ‘The Educational Whirl’, uses epigrams, 
short sketches, etc., up to 300 words. We use 
verse on education, preferably light, up to 24 
lines.” 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


eA D'Orsay Storyette 


I am often asked whether I work with beginners, as well as with professionals. 1 
specialize in beginners, and do my utmost to see to it that they do not remain beginners. 
That is the reason why so many writers who came to me as rank amateurs are constantly in 
print today, and some are famous. 

Recently I received this letter from a client, which is fairly typical of many others: 

“‘When I first began working with you, I asked myself, ‘What about the man behind this critic who 
signs himself D’Orsay?’ In the course of our work together, I found out. 

“Here is a mind that is not superficially cynical. en a writer is told to ‘write up’ to the standards 
of a certain magazine, he is receiving advice from @ mature and sensible mind, not from a flashing vanity 
that seeks gaudy vaudeville acrobatics . . . . I can’t ever tell you how much your sound Fay tk has meart 
to me. When a writer really wants to improve himself, he’s not concerned with the spar of 
some literary clown. He wants truth. 

**That’s the whole story. That’s why I’m a D’Orsay fan.”’ 

There is much more in this letter which I cannot quote, because it refers too kindly to 
myself. However, the name of the writer of this letter is at your disposal. 

Another client, now appearing in many magazines, writes: 


‘‘Thanks a million for what you have done for me in the past and what I know you can do for me 
in the future.’ (*) Still another writes me, on the sale of her twelfth story: “‘I feel that you did a lot 
to steer me on to the right track.” (*) 





(*) Names on request 

If advertising space in Writer’s Digest were not so expensive, and repetition not wearisome, I could 
quote literally hundreds of such expressions. As it is, I must select typical ones at random each month. 

One of the most interesting books of the present season is “‘RIDING WEST,” by Charles L. Skelton, 
another client in the Criticism and Sales Service and the Professional Collaboration Service, just published by 
The MacMillan Company. After publishing many short-stories, novelettes, and serials in national magazines, 
Mr. Skelton has now entered the larger field of the novel. Modesty forbids me to quote his comments on our 
work together, but he has very kindly offered to tell any inquirers about it, and you are welcome to his 
address if you wish it. 

If you are willing to work for success, I can help you. If you are hopeless, I shall 
frankly tell you so, and put you out of your misery. I do not mislead anybody, but fre- 
quently return the fees of would-be clients whose stories suggest they would be unable to 
benefit by criticism, however competent. In submitting your manuscript to me, you are sure 


of an honest opinion, backed by seventeen years’ experience. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manus ript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 
cluding “‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, inste 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so 
a thousand words (or fraction) threafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; yg A to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00 ; — 100,000 words, $35.00 York’s publishing district, and my resident represen- 
This fee is INCLUSIV There is no other charge tative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
of any kind. If a ped is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 
be made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors. 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY nasal are <a 

: WRITER! THE NEW D’ORSAYGRAM 
Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money is just off the press This magazine contains 
a months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. some 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, 
Every writer, whether he works with me or not, niotting . anual «ile to “tits 
should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT I tting et It is my annual gift to writers, 
eh ARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s and is 

REE on request. (Also gives particulars of my FREE ON REQUEST 
sane elt Professional Collaboration.) 

















LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell’ ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE . - - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, 
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